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PEACE, IT’S WONDERFUL: 


Just a few ste ps east of Fifth Avenue, tucked 
away like an oasis in this bustling metropolis, 
lies our quiet office garden. Here, whenever we 
can spare a few minutes from the pressures of 
evaluating, editing and selling your manu- 
scripts, we often take a cofiee break and discuss 
our favorite subjects 


writers and writing—to 


the very pleasant accompaniment of our “boy 
on the dolphin” splashing merrily in the back- 
ground. 
And what, 
enjoyment of our working environment have 
Just this. After 
several years in our uptown agency, in a neigh- 
borhood crammed with people and machines. 
we discovered we were holding perpetual 
“open house” 


you may ask, does our shameless 


to do with our manuscripts ? 


to editors and writers who 
stopped by, and taking too much time away 


from helping writers with specific problems of writing and selling. 


So, three years ago, we bought this building and have spent a thousand happy days 
enjoying its convenience and privacy, as well as the concentration we can now give 
every manuscript we receive. We've sunk our roots deep, here in New York’s fastest 
growing literary quarter, and we'll be here for years representing writers like your- 
self who recognize the need for professional literary help. 


If you have writing or selling problems, you'll save time by letting us know of 


them immediately. 
thorough. 


UOUUALUEUEAEDU DEAE ATO PEEA EAE A THERE A i tl} Mit 


because we're here to help. 


HUANARELAGUSUUAUENDENOALOULNHIOUEN 


And we are as prompt as we are 
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OUR THREE-WAY GUARANTEE 


(1) GUARANTEED SUBMISSIONS 


We pledge that your manuscripts are being system 
atically submitted where and when we tell you 


NEW WRITERS: 
must apply 
5000 words; 


(2) AUTOMATIC PROGRESS REPORTS 


In addition to our regular 
you periodic submission 


correspondence, we send 
reports listing dates and 
publishers plus any special comments, so that you 
can _ ke ep up-to-date, free to work on other projects 
while we look after your present interests 


(3) CONDITIONAL REFUND AGREEMENT 
If we fail to sell any manuscripts you submit to us 
and you or your agent later sell it at not less than 
wo cents per word to any non-subsidy publisher 
within one year of our returning it to you, we will 
ladly refund double your handling fee 


you, 


TERMS 


Until we make your first sale, we 
a handling fee of $5.00 per manuscript to 
$1.00 per 1000 words thereafter; $10.00 
for scripts; $15.00 for books and 
plays of all lengths. These fees 
over costs of reading, evalua- 
tion and marketing and are re- 
funded on sales from our 10% 
commission 


PROFESSIONALS: Write 
about your recent sales 
straight commission handling 


Write to us 


about yourself, yourinterests and 
goals. The more we know about 
the sooner we can help you to sel 


us 
for 
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LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


8 EAST 10th STREET ° 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


SPONSORS OF THE ANNUAL $500.00 LAMBERT WILSON COLLEGE WRITING AWARD 






























































A New Outdoor Writer Joins Up 


Dear Editor: 

May I present herewith, for the benefit of every 
WD reader who has hopes of becoming an outdoor 
writer, a dramatized collection of a few of the 
juicier clichés that will soon be his to command. 

“Welcome, welcome Mr. Hinkley! From the 
Credentials Secretary of the 1959 Outdoor Jour- 
nalist’s Jamboree! Of course, before we accredit 
you as a new member, there’s the formality of a 
few routine questions. The OJJ maintains the 
highest outdoor language standards, and must 
constantly guard against infiltration by—But sit 
down, Mr. Hinkley, this won’t take long. Now, 
sir. Phrase trapshooting practice for me.” 

“Shooting at clay pigeons ?” 

“Oh, I’m afraid that’s wrong, Mr. Hinkley. It’s 
‘burning a few hulls!’ You must realize there are 
no trapshooters, only hull burners who are scatter- 
gun enthusiasts. Well, try the proper language for 
a flock of mallards coming in over decoys, just out 
of range, then something spooks them: what 
happens?” 

“The flock climbed out of range ?”’ 

“No, no, flared skyward, Hinkley, flared sky- 
ward after back.pedaling furiously! Let’s try once 
more. Hmmmmmmm .. . geese migrating south, a 
big flock of Canadas; what do you write?” 

“A flight of northerns headed—” 

“A long wavering V, always! See here, Hinkley! 
I hate to discourage a would-be outdoor writer, 
but just what have you been selling, TINY TOT 
TALES? A double-barrel shotgun is twin tubes; 
to load a pump gun you jam shells into the breech; 
morning doesn’t just happen, a gray dawn drizzles 
from the east. Get it? You’ve got to have color! 
I’m afraid I’ll have to recommend to the Creden- 
tials Committee that—” 

“PLEASE let me try once more! I think I get 
the idea.” 


Be relaxed about 
your 


MSS.! 


Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


erases without a trace 


Type your MSS. just once, and they’re 
re pady for your editor’s favorable atten- 
tion! With Eaton’s Corrasable Bond, 
there’s no retyping necessary ; errors dis- 
appear with the flick of a pencil eraser. 
It’s special surface erases without a trace, 
leaves no telltale scars. You can get into 
print — faster, easier — with Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond! 

See for yourself—send 25¢ for a gen- 
erous sample of Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 
—enough for 7.500 words. A 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


Erases Without a Trace 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeSG 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION _ 
Dept. AC-51, Pittsfield, Mass. 


I'm enclosing 25¢; please send me my 


25-sheet sainple of Corrasable Bond. 


Name 





Street 





City Zone 
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numete FLESCH 


offers you a 
complete step- 
by-step, tested 
course in 


How to 

WRITE, 
SPEAK, and THINK 
MORE EFFECTIVELY 


HIS book,” writes Rudolf Flesch, “will do 

for you exactly what its title promises; it 
will help you to write better, speak better, and 
think better.” Dr. Flesch is the foremost author- 
ity on the art of communication—author of such 
best sellers as The Art of Readable Writing, etc. 
Get his new, comprehensive and indispensable 
book at your bookstore or order it now at the 
publisher’s risk. 


10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 51 E. 33 St., N. Y. 16, 

Please send me HOW TO WRITE, SPEAK, AND THINK phe 
EFFECTIVELY for 10 days’ free examination. Within that 
time I will either remit ab -95 plus a few cents mailing 
charges or return the boo 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 


CITY. ZONE STATE 
SAVE! If you enclose payment we will pay mailing 
charges; same return privilege. B 


THE UZZELLS 

















We specialize in training people for writing 
careers. Today writers we have started off right 
have appeared on recent best seller lists (one is 
on the list now), are writing novels and heeding 
our advice, are appearing in magazines, some in 
big time, some in small. Schools and colleges use 
our textbooks, one of which, “Narrative Tech- 


nique,” is found in most libraries and has sold 
over 40,000 copies. At least one former pupil is 
today starring in Hollywood as a writer of movies 
and television. Particulars on request. 


The writers we are now working with are not 
famous—some of them never will be—but they 
all have a chance to succeed somewhere or we 
wouln’t bother with them. Write to us if you are 
serious, can afford our moderate fees, and feel 
you need experienced, friendly, prompt help. 
Don’t write unless you are ready to work and take 

advice. 

Our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” explaining 
everything, is free for the asking. We can send 
our “Narrative Technique” for $4.50 and/or “The 
Technique of the Novel” for $4.00 by return mail. 
It’s your move. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 8 Monroe s#. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL Sticheme 











“Very well, Hinkley, but I warn you—well, 
pheasant hunting in wheat stubble. Not a bird for 
six hours. Then the dog points. Write it, Hinkley!” 

“Suddenly, that magnificent pointer stiffened 
in classic pose; head cocked slightly, tail rigid, 
nose twitching as—” 

“Fine, Hinkley, fine, that’s the thought!” 

“Thank you, but let me describe the big bird 
blasting from the stubble as I swung off balance 
and—” 

“Excellent, Hinkley. Now give me a few random 
phrases, common outdoor terms.” 

“Okay, decoys are blocks, a ruffed grouse is a 
feathered bombshell, and buck deer never run; 
they bound, leap, or spring. Also, it’s unethical to 
kill a game animal at under three hundred yards. 
This is always pace off by my amazed companion, 
even if two rivers and the Grand Canyon inter- 
vene. Then—” 

“Wonderful, Hink old man, you’ve made the 
grade! If you'll slog inside and slump wearily ona 
chair, I'll fill out your OJJ card. Then we’ll wolf 
down a real camp meal, and follow it with a pot 
of java. OK?” 

And so on... into the night. 

Tom Burrier 
Box 217 
Oak Harbor, Washington 


Manhunt 


Dear Editor: 

L. L. Foreman is asked to write to the under- 
signed. Not only are some of his old friends inter- 
ested in his whereabouts, but Leif Kloed Breien, 
Publisher, Torggaten 25, Oslo, Norway, wants to 
do some business with him. 


Noe M. Loomis 
Western Writers of America, Inc. 
Descanso, California 


Dear Editor: 

We’ve been trying to locate Ben Sweetland, for 
whom we’re holding a check, and I’d appreciate 
your help in this matter. A notice to this effect in 
the Dicest should turn the trick. 

Scott MEREDITH 
580 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

We are trying to locate Mrs. Velma Cleaver, 
whose two previous addresses were Cincinnati, 
Ohio and Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

We've sold an old story of hers and are holding 
a check for her, and any information about her 
present address will be sincerely appreciated. 


Aucust LENNIGER 
Literary Agency 

56 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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INVITATION TO A (2nd) CAREER... 


OU want writing to be your one and only career. To 
date you may not have achieved that desire. At this Be 
int writing must be your second career—but it is a way 
of life which can replace anything else you are doing. This 
announcement is an invitation to a second career. Over 
the years it has been an invitation to a second career for 
people in all walks of life—teachers and truck drivers, 
lawyers and loggers, able seamen and accountants, house- 
wives and haberdashers, diplomats and doctors. You name 
the occupation—we’ve probably developed a career writer 
who started in that profession. 











And how? Because the sale of the script you send today is 
important, but not as important as the overall long-range 
picture of repeat sales and a career based on your own 
background and potential. That is why so many ALF clients 
have turned from their careers and regular jobs to full-time 
writing careers. A book, for example, is certainly the start 
of a career, which is why we pay particular attention to 
books and why ALF clients have done so well in the book 
field. A glance at the picture of one of my office bookcases 
loaded with ALF placements (a majority first books) will 
give you an idea of what we mean by long range career 
planning. 


If you had brought us your writing problems it might have § | no8 : 

been your serial that sold to the Post for $15,000, or your ~~ - 

series that brought $5,000 from the Ladies Home Journal or your book on which was based 
a play that won the Pulitzer Prize and grossed millions. You might have sold a two-part script 
for $4,500 or a short story for $1,250 or a Reader’s Digest piece for $2,500 or your book might 
have been published by Putnam, Lippincott, Doubleday, Harper’s, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Prentice- 
Hall, Messner, Crowell, Macrae-Smith . . . or many others. Or it might have been your story 
which was bought by Universal International or MGM or 20th Century Fox or Columbia Pictures 
or Schlitz Playhouse or Studio 57 or Matinee Theatre. 


How did the authors I mentioned get started? By telling me about themselves when they sent 
me their scripts. The success of ALF clients is based on backgrounds-into-writing-careers—an 
ALF exclusive. When you send your first scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tell 
me about yourself. And that goes for all these catagories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
tvaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 
sons, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
8 not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
slable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 


lisher, 4 the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, 
or both, and we’ll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





How you can join the 


BIG-MONEY 
WRITERS 


NOW .. . you can get a practical, realistic book 
on writing for a living . . . a book written not in 
an ivory tower or a classroom—but in the market- 
place! Every writing problem of the professional 
as well as the beginning writer is covered, from 
basic study and research, through plot and char- 
acterization, to dollars-and-cents hints on how to 
make your work saleable! 


THE WRITER’S CRAFT 


by Frederic A. Birmingham 
former editor of Esquire 


With the help of almost 100 famous 
ae eg authors, Mr. Birm- 
— has put together a book 

h we sincerely believe to be 

le ever published 
on the craft and the business of 
writing for a living. Reading it is 
like sitting down with each of a 
hundred great professionals while 
he shows you the how and the why 
of his style and technique. 





“Practically enon, jwriting problem 
is squarely faced. 
St. Louis + og Dispatch FREE 
St. Louis, Mo. 10-DAY TRIAL 


**, . . this book is for you. It covers every angle of the craft 
and the advice is y top people.’ 
St. Paul Dispatch 


St. Paul, Minn. 
PARTIAL CONTENTS 


@ how to write your way—and SELL @ techniques and 
markets for personality pieces @ how to write factual pieces 
and articles @ how to create vivid characters @ techniques 
of the dy story and the short-short @ what makes an 
editor buy @ how to work with agents @ making your 
research pay off @ avoiding plagiarism, libel, invasion of 
privacy @ writing for the Ectile field of trade papers 


YOU GET HELP FROM AUTHORS LIKE: 


Conrad Aiken Bob Considine Will Oursler 

Carl Carmer Paul Gallico ae + A 
Bennett Cerf Thomas Mann eorge Cansnyana 
Stuart Cloete Ogden Nash be andy hn - 
John Dos Passos Sean O’Casey Robert Ruark 


READ 10 DAYS FREE! Send no money now! Judge the book 
for yourself. Simply mail the free-examination coupon below. 





HAWTHORN BOOKS INC., Dept. WD-1060 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

Please send me THE warree S CRAFT for 10 days free 
examination. At the end of that time I will either remit 
$4.95, plus postage, in full payment, or return the book and 
owe nothing. 


re re iy aded ite a REE eel ee asine a eee 

DT - tints andwierksodsbewonas tan bide eed Mehaourearcetas 

SE cattaraadadiecwapouvewsces Zone ..... IRS 6000 <xe's 

gave: Enclose $4.95 and we'll send the book postpaid. 
eturn and coltal nobel vileges guaranteed. 




















Trade Journaling 


Dear Editor: 

You performed a real] service for many of your 
readers when you published Robert Latimer) 
article on trade journal writing in the July issue 
I specialize also in the business paper market and 
there is very little he said that I can disagree with 

For the enlightenment of would-be trade jour. 
alists, however, it should be pointed out that Mr 
Latimer is an unusually energetic person with ex. 
ceptional ability in his field. Most of us don’t do 
quite as well, yet we plug along, making a reason- 
ably good living. It is demanding work and takes 
a peculiar type of personality to cope with it, but 
the rewards can be sweet. 

I produce fewer articles than Mr. Latimer but 
I work only for the better-paying trade papers; 
they of course are a little tougher to crack than are 
the more numerous low-pay books. Another point 
I’d like to make is that, while the basic idea is the 
most important element in producing a finished 
package for the trade editor, the article itself and 
the photographs that accompany it are equally 
important. Just about half my income is from pic- 
tures made in connection with articles. So don't 
relegate photography to second place; on the other 
hand, don’t be afraid of it because almost anyone 
can learn to be a competent photographer. Both 
are equally essential for survival in trade journal. 
ism. 








Bert GOLDRATH 
2225 Bunker Hill Drive 
San Mateo, California 


Omitophobia 


Dear Editor: 

What a fund of misinformation there will be 
learned from page 77 having left out No. 3 in Sept. 
W.D.’s elucidating phobias. Would we be correct 
to insert 3 after 13 and go from there? 


Mrs. S. D. Cavitr 
3000 Austin Ave. 
Waco, Texas 


¢ Absolutely—Ed. 


Writer’s Conference 


Dear Editor: 

The first University of Tulsa Writers’ Confer- 
ence will be held Friday, October 14 and Saturday, 
October 15 on the University of Tulsa campus, 
with the following guest speakers participating— 
Gene Lichtenstein, Mary Stith, Darrell K. Wolfe, 
Edsel Ford, Elizabeth Allen, and Helen Rushmore. 
Cash awards will be given in various writing fields. 
Registration fee—$5.00. (Special student fee— 
$2.50.) For details and registration form write: 


WINSTON WEATHERS 
Department of English 
University of Tulsa 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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e Who can renew a copyright? ¢ How can a ten-cent notebook save you thousands 
of tax dollars? ¢ Is your contract with a publisher automatically void if he decides 


not to publish? «© Who “owns” historical facts—or source material? « How can 
you protect the title of your book, story or play? ¢ Does publication abroad lose 
you the right to copyright in America later? ¢ How far can you go in borrowing 
from public domain—or in writing a parody? ¢ Can your article in a “banned” 


publication result in a law suit? 


If You Write for profit YOU NEED 
THE ANSWERS to these (and 


hundreds of other) questions 


No matter how much you love to write, the fact 
remains that if you are writing for profit, there 
are legal and financial aspects of publishing 
YOU MUST KNOW. How to copyright your 
work, how to negotiate a favorable and fair con- 
tract, how to safeguard your original ideas, how 
to save on income tax, how to deal with threats 
of libel and slander. As the authors point out, 
thousands of hard-earned writer dollars are lost 
each year through careless copyrighting, un- 
clear assignments of rights, and imperfect tax 
knowledge. 





Written by experts—with you in mind! 


Now, two experts in the law of literary property 
—one a lawyer specializing in literary law; the 
other Assistant Vice President in charge of 
publisher relations at Broadcast Music, Inc.— 
have collected in a single volume information 


416 pages 


by HARRIET F. PILPEL 








Send for your copy today! 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


An outstanding new book by a world-famous writer and critic 


THE ART OF WRITING 
by ANDRE MAUROIS 


No writer interested in his craft—and art—will want 
to miss this new collection, in which a distinguished 
F —. — “ho the a of twelve literary mas- 
ters—Voltaire, 
Proust, Goethe, Giacomo in 
—— ‘and Turgenev. You 

writing memorable from these perceptive essays 
than from dozens of how-to-do-it writing manuals— 
and at the same time, 


ousseau, Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, 
rdi, Tolstoy, Tchekov, 
learn more about what 


ou’ll enjoy the wit and superbly 


polished prose which distinguish all Maurois books. 
$4.50 








on literary law previously available only in law 
books and trade publications—all written with 
you in mind. The authors cover every possible 
aspect of literary and entertainment law—in- 
cluding new developments in such fields as 
taxes and censorship. They offer clear, under- 
standable explanations of libel, privacy, copy- 
right law here and abroad, unfair competition, 
contracts, tax spreadback and spreadforward. 
Much of the material is drawn from the discus- 
sions of recent court decisions appearing in Mrs. 
Pilpel’s popular Publishers’ Weekly column. 


This is one book you cannot afford to be with- 
out. To prove just how valuable RIGHTS AND 
WRITERS can be to you, we will send you a 
copy for 10 days’ free examination. If you wish 
to keep the book, send your check or money or- 
der; otherwise return it and pay nothing. Please 
use the coupon on this page. 


and Entertainment Law 


RIGHTS and WRITERS 


A Handbook of Literary 


and THEODORA ZAVIN 


$7.50 


P. DUTTON & COMPANY, bien: WD-1 
500 Park Avenue South 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me the book((s) checked below. I under- 
stand that I may examine these books at no risk for ten 
days, at the end of which time I will remit my check 
or money order for list price (plus postage) or return 
the book(s) and owe nothing. 
SAVE: Enclose payment with order and pay list price 
only, not postage. Same return privilege. 


—Rights and Writers, $7.50 The Art of Writing, $4.50 
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Writers’ Club 


Dear Editor: 

May I bring to the attention of writers in the 
Toronto area the activities of the Pen Guild? It 
is a group of people who are learning to write 
fiction, articles, poetry or plays. 

There is a general meeting on the second Mon- 
day of every month, starting this winter season on 
October tenth, at 30 Prince Arthur Avenue in 
Toronto at 8:15. Speakers come to this meeting to 
give us the professional viewpoint and to give us 
the benefit of their experience in the writing field. 

The individual groups also meet separately at 
various places throughout the city. At these meet- 





Attention-novelists! 


Novel Books, Inc. 
3755 W. Armitage 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


is currently very much in the market for 
50,000 word male-slanted novels combin- 
ing suspense, adventure and man-woman 
interest. We have some of the best men 
in the field writing for us, but we want 
and need more. Our advances begin at 
$250-$350 against royalties, but go to 
TWO and THREE times that high for re- 
peat authors or men whose work we really 
like! We'll read promptly, and pay im- 
mediately upon acceptance. 


Send finished novels 
or first few chapters 


plus synopsis to Paul 
G. Neimark, Editor. 

















ings individual manuscripts are read and discussed, 
and markets suggested. 

New members are always welcome either at the 
general meeting where there is usually someone at 
the door to meet them, or at the individual group 
meetings. Those who are interested are invited to 
drop into the general meeting. 


MILDRED J. YOUNG 


Beauty and the Beast 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to add my small voice to Jean 
Crutcher’s (Feb. WD) in pleading for decency 
in today’s fiction. It sickens and saddens me to 
see the books written today—and, saddest of all, to 
know that these books are being read by vulner- 
able teen-agers. Isn’t it possible for writers to 
treat sex in a wholesome, decent manner, rather 
than twisting it into something vulgar and im- 
moral? 

Perhaps we are but two voices crying in a 
wilderness of sex exploitation and smut, but surely 
we can appeal to writers and publishers, that they 
use their sacred talents to benefit mankind—not 
curse it! 

Mrs. Exsie Bock 
Clover, Va. 


New Address After Merger 


Dear Editor: 

As of September | the trade department of the 
John C. Winston Company is now located in New 
York. This is a result of our merger with Holt and 
Rinehart. In view of the large number of manu- 
scripts we receive from your readers, I wonder 
whether you might run an announcement of this 
merger and new location in your next issue. This 
would be most helpful to us. 

All adult and juvenile manuscripts should go to 
their respective departments at Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 385 Madison Avenue, New Yory 17. 

Susan BARTLETT 

Children’s Book Editor 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
1010 Arch Street 

Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 





PULITZER PRIZE WINNING WRITER OFFERS 
PERSONAL pgp lea TO NEW WRITERS 


Your work will be analyzed 
personally by Edward A. Har- 
ris, Pulitzer Prize winner for 
distinguished national corre- 
spondence, author of short 
stories, books and articles, 
and at present a syndicated 
columnist. A successful re- 
porter-writer for twenty-five 
years and an expert on 
words, style, markets — and 
people. 
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Analysis and editing (blue pencil) of 
short stories, novels, plays, or non-fiction, 
including feature stories, columns, maga- 
zine articles, and sample news stories. 
Rate is $1.00 per 1,000 words ($5 mini- 
mum) for (1) analysis, (2) editing, (3) 
suggested markets, (4) evaluation of fu- 
ture prospects. 


Be sure to keep a carbon of everything sent. 
Send mss., payment and return postage to: 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL of WRITING 
Huntly, Virginia 
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AT LAST 
WRITING 
REFUND AND CANCELLATION PRIVILEGES! 


That's 


A SUPERLATIVE COURSE IN 
WITH GUARANTEED 





How NYS Keeps One Man's Meat from 


Becoming Your Disappointment! 


You may enroll for a perfectly good course in 
writing, but if it turns out to be not for you— 
what good will it do you and why must you be 
stuck with it? 

We think NYS one of the best courses available. 
Hundreds of NYS students agree with us; but 
occasionally people come along who feel it isn’t 
right for them (probably too much work, because 
we do ask for a lot of writing and insist on more 
writing projects than are likely to be offered else- 


where . .. and with good reason, for it is generally 
conceded that the more you write the better you 
write . . . that you learn to write only by writing a 


great deal). So: Those people who felt NYS 
wasn’t right for them took advantage of their 
drop-out and refund privileges. 


But—and this is something that might keep you 
awake nights—suppose you sign up for a course 
which offers no refund or drop-out clauses. Sup- 
pose you find the help isn’t what you dreamed it 
would be . . . or a family emergency hits you out 
of left field. What then? Your money is gone; you 
must pay for the course whether you do the work 


We Teach You To Write Stories Articles, 
And TV Scripts And Then We Help 
You Sell Them! 


There are courses which expect you to do your own market- 
ing—which leave you to your own devices. NYS doesn’t 
work that way. We back our judgment with our own actions. 
Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed for you on a pro- 
fessional (10%) basis by a nationally known literary agent 
who has placed many well known properties including the 
Pulizer Prize winning play The Teahouse Of The August 
oon. 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. Two sales to The Saturday Evening Post. 
2. Over 700 sales to leading markets. 
3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post. 
2 books—and a major book club choice— 
all for one N.Y.S. graduate. These are exam- 
ples. We shall be glad to tell you about sales 
made for N.Y.S. graduates to the entire range 
of markets. 


YOUR BIGGEST VALUE IN THE 
WRITING FIELD TODAY! 


The famous NYS course is now tripled in size and scope. 
You receive complete trainin ction, non-fiction—and 
TV—all divisions in a sin ~y Boy rich a low-priced 
course of training. NYS brings you a total of 62 planned, 


writing projects which =i eleven extra-curricular stories, 
or articles, or books . with no word limitations on the 
assignments themselves. And your NYS instructors will give 
you far more personal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 


or not. In that unhappy eventuality even a good 
course will be a case of 


One Man's Meat... Another Man's 
Mistake 


At NYS we have no such mistakes on our collec- 
tive consciences. No one has ever been sued by 
NYS. But suppose a firm must use salesmen who 
collect high commissions. WE HAVE NO SUCH 
PROBLEM AT NYS because we do not employ 
field representatives. Whatever we have to say is 
on the record, in print, and so is our refund agree- 
ment—right in your own contract. 

People who enroll for NYS do so after long delib- 
eration. We don’t mind waiting; we invite, in fact 
we urge, comparison. Comparison takes time; 
impulse buying doesn’t. When you work with 
NYS you have the assurance that you enroll, not 
through impulse or under pressure, but at your 
own leisure, your own discretion, and after careful 
consideration. Since no course in the world can 
please everyone make sure, before you enroll for 
any course, to leave an escape hatch for yourself. 


Your Teachers-—Professional Writers 
And Editors 


To help you to your sales and recognition NYS has assembled 
the finest teaching staff in the business. Each NYS staff 
member has achieved his or her own sales and recognition— 
and is ready to help you achieve yours. As an NYS student 
you are entitled to the personal collaboration of established 
authors—a service you could not ordinarily buy at any price. 


SEND for FREE SAMPLE MATERIAL and free 
booklet Writing For A Profitable Career. 


--""""SEND THIS COUPON TODAY'~~ ~~~ 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, Dept. 712 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me without obligation on my part your booklet 
Writing For A Profitable Career AND free N.Y.S. sample 
material which will start me on my writing career. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call. ) 
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EXPERT PROFESSIONAL 
HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure ‘‘Open Your Door to Literary Suc- 
cess'’ APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words; 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words; $10.00 per play, any 
number of acts; $15.00 per book ms. of any length. 


CONSULTATIONS $5.00 
Phone for appt. RE 3-4143 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
If you submit a book ms. or ploy. 


EDITING...COACHING...REVISION... 
and MARKETING 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


3265 Connecticut St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 











Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


EER we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


EE we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry 


gg our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . but in 1959 we paid out 
$14,237.50 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


El in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


ES We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


IER MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard te 

Henry P. Maimgreen, Editer 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenve, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabvious offers. 











Quoth the Raven Nevermore 


Dear Editor: 

A registered letter sent to VETERINARIAN WorLpD 
was returned marked “Unclaimed” by the post 
office after being forwarded to 6 E. 39th St. New 
York 16, N. Y., from 1112 Ulaugh Dr., Houston 
19, Texas. 


Dear Editor: 

Will you please announce to your readers that 
we are suspending publication of magazines in the 
Your Life Group. 

Your Lire, monthly, will not be published after 
the October issue. Summer Your HEALTH is the 
last issue of that title we will publish. Our bi- 
monthly WoMAN’s LiFe was discontinued in Sep- 
tember 1959. 

I cannot call it a day without expressing to you 
and WriTER’s DicEst our deep appreciation of the 
fine cooperation you have given us through all the 
twenty-three years of our publishing life. You have 
always been very helpful in our efforts to reach 
writers who could produce our kind of material. 


JouN J. GREEN 
Managing Editor 
Your Lire 

11 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Correction 
Dear Editor: 


I am sure you will wish to correct the erroneous 
statements made in the Photojournalism article 
by Rus Arnold in the August issue of WriTER’s 
Dicest. J. Parke Randall definitely did not just 
“happen” to be at the Indianapolis Speedway 
taking pictures which he hoped to sell to the 
highest bidder. 

While it is true that Randall’s occupation is an 
architect, he was covering the Indianapolis race on 
special assignment from the Indianapolis News, a 
job he had performed for the same newspaper in 
the past. He did not walk into the office of the 
News “saying he had some pictures they might be 
interested in.” He went to the Speedway for the 
specific purpose of taking photos for the News. He 
was not “taking a week-end off.” He was there to 
do a job. Because it is a member of The Associated 
Press, the Indianapolis News made the Randall 
sequence of the collapsing stands available to 
The AP. 

ANDREW C, LANG 
Administrative Assistant 
Tue AssociaTED Press 
General Office 

50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Needs Juveniles 


Dear Editor: 

We are currently developing a juvenile appeal 
program for several of our clients to be used as an 
advertising medium. 
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For this purpose we are in need of good juvenile 
story material and fillers to appeal to the 5 to 12 
year old children’s group. 

We could use: second rights to already pub- 
lished juvenile material and new stories on a “‘Par- 
ticipation” level, covering all subjects in which 
children themselves get into the act such as home, 
school, farm, sports and play, hobbies. 

Another section devotes some space to an edu- 
cational slant on great scientists, inventors, ex- 
plorers and artists written on a juvenile level. 


W. K. WALTERS 
1228 Backer 
St. Louis 30, Missouri 


Popular Science Offers $1,000 for 
True Tales of Science Adventure 


Dear Editor: 

We are in the market for factual articles to 
appear under the title “Double-Length Feature 
of True Science Adventure.” 

The magazine will pay $500 to $1,000—on ac- 
ceptance—for fresh, true narratives of scientific 
detective work, mechanical ingenuity, or unusual 
engineering achievements in the solution of dra- 
matic human problems. 

Desirable story elements include mystery, sus- 
pense, heroism, tragedy, action, adventure—and 
ultimate success. The articles must be expertly and 
tightly written, carefully documented, and accom- 
panied by material for dramatic and mechanically 
detailed illustrations. 

Length: about 5,000 words. 

First example of the new feature appeared in 
PopuLar SciENcE for June 1960 under the head- 
line “The Ship That Came Back from the Grave.” 
Based on a recent criminal trial in Seattle, the 
article told how electronic depth sounding and an 
unusual salvage operation led to conviction of a 
fishing captain for sinking his own vessel to collect 
insurance. 

Contributions or queries should be addressed to: 


The Editor 

PopuLar SCIENCE MONTHLY 
355 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, New York 


Playwrighting Contest 
Dear Editor: 

Community Children’s Theatre of Kansas City, 
Missouri, announces its Tenth annual “Playwriting 
for Children.” 

Plays for children, ages 6 to 12, to be acted 
by adults. 

Must run 50 minutes playing time. 

Prefer not over eight characters. 

Award of $100.00 with right to produce. 

Plays must be sent in before February Ist, 
1961. Open year round. 

As before, this is not a contest, but continuing 
effort to obtain new plays for children. Send plays 
and information requests to: Mrs. Ben Terte, 600 
West 50th Street, Kansas City 12, Missouri. 








NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


PAYS $250 FOR STORY 
“A few weeks after | enrolled, my 
N.1.A. lesson on the perfect emotional 
plot brought a true incident to mind.. 
True Story Magazine sent me $250 for 
the story just as | wrote it via N.I.A. 
instructions. Within two months my 
sparetime earnings as a writer have 
paid for my Course and given me a 
handsome profit, besides.''"—Jo Mil- 
a 1234 Granville Ave., Los Angeles, 

al. 


‘“How Do | Get My Start 


as a Writer?”’ 
... HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write. Don’t 
be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. 
That happens to the best authors even to those 
who have “arrived.”” Remember, too, there is no 
age limit in the writing profession. Conspicuous 
success has come to both young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘‘know-how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, Sinclair 
Lewis, Thomas Wolfe, just to mention a few, all first learned 
to use words at a newspaper copy desk. And the Newspaper 
Institute Copy Desk is today helping men and women of all 
ages to inde their writing talents by the same method... 
helping them gain their first little checks of $25, $50 and 
$100, and much more, often with their earliest writing 
assignments. 


Learn to Write By Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talents grow under the supervision and 
criticism of seasoned writer-editors. Emphasis is placed on 
teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this 
author and that author or to study his style. We don’t 
give you rules and theories to absorb. The N.I.A. aims to 
teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You 
work in your own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual writing assignments. Your 
stories are returned to us for correction. Your work is 
then analyzed constructively by practical writer-editors. They 
help to clarify your own distinctive style. Writing quickly 
becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
‘professional’ touch that gets your material accepted by 
editors. Above all, you see constant progress as your faults 
are corrected and your writing ability grows. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the rejection, but your N.I.A. editor tells you 
where you are wrong, and why, and shows you what to do 
about it. Many NIA. students begin to sell stories and 
articles easily written in their sparetime minutes, almost from 
the start. 

A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 

Our unique FREE Weking Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qu ities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, i ination, etc. 
You’ll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the 
coupon below and see what our editors think about you. 
No obligation. No salesman will call. Newspaper Institute 
of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, RY. (Founded 
1925) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) (Approved Member, 
National Home Study Council.) 


MAIL COUPON NO (eececeuacceseeeses® 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





Send me, without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 

information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Wrrrzr’s Dicest, October. 


Om Pe Zone...... State 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman wi oh) 














Copyright 1959 Newspaper Institute of America 
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Across the Desk 


The modern literary world seems to have put the “squeeze” on the poet. 

The critics are apt to give him back-of-the-hand treatment; publishers shy away from him 
because he has no known markets; readers do not buy because they do not find poetry an 
integral part of their inordinately busy lives. 

And yet, despite these rebuffs, the poet exists, even thrives, within the confines of that 
small circle of people who “still read poetry.” Mention has even been made, in this corner 
or that, with varying degrees of conviction, that a “poetry revival” is in the making. 

Those who feel this flower of renewed poetry appreciation blossoming in the garden of 
biography, television drama, and the space-age treatise say that more people than ever before 
are writing poetry. Perhaps more people than ever before actually are reading poetry, too, 
they suggest—however, the media which carry poetry do so in great numbers but minimal 
quantity. 

Still, whatever this “revival” is, however it takes shape, the responsibility lies unquestion- 
ably with the poet himself. 

For he must appraise his own talents, his own important thoughts. He must perfect his 
technique. He must learn his markets and make his poetic weight felt. And he must read 
and buy what others are writing, for this is the stuff that book sales are made of, the stuff that 
publishers can measure. For publishing today is a business—an expensive business that must 
justify itself in terms of copies sold. 

Yes, the poet may be in for some form of a new birth, but he must be not only father, 
mother and child, but also midwife and patron. 

To this end, Wrrrer’s DicEst dedicates this all-poetry issue. 
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My Thirty Years With WD 


Dear Editor: 

Let me express my appreciation of Marjorie 
Holmes’ article in the August issue. Some case 
histories tend to be purely inspirational, but this 
one goes deeper than the frosting on the cake in 
that it tells how. 

One point she emphasizes is the importance of 
“giving a story wings.” You can tell this giving it 
freshness of expression, or giving it emotion, but 
it all comes to this: the writer’s problem is not 
only to tell a story—it is to build that story in the 
mind of the reader. 

Foster EvERETT 
Hebbronville, Texas 


That One Creative Expression 


Dear Editor: 

WD had a questionaire some time back to “test” 
whether or not one is a “born” writer. Countless 
articles to beginners offer clues and suggestions to 
help them decide if writing is truly their field. I 
have discovered a personal clue (applied by hind- 
sight) that answers my “Why am I trying to 
write?” and likely is the “why”? for many another 
rejection-besieged writer. 

I’ve been writing for publication for eight years. 
(And I give the entire credit for my start to 
WriTeR’s YEARBOOK; when I found the first copy 
on a newsstand, it opened up an entirely new 
world for me.) I began in the juvenile field, and 
while I occasionally stray, most of my endeavor 
(and sales) is still for the children’s market. I 
sold the first children’s story I wrote—on the 12th 
submission. I sold several more small things the 
first year, but garnered a terrific number of rejec- 
tions at the same time. The next years were the 
same; a few more sales, proportionately more 
rejects. 

Only in the last two years has the percentage of 
rejects decreased, and the percentage of sales in- 
creased. But I note this: as the sales increase 
slowly they also have been gradually going to the 
larger children’s mags, the better-paying markets. 
In other words, I am doing what every writer 
hopes to do—improving as I go along. 

I grant that my progress is slow. I had three 
children when I began to write; I now have five. 
We are owned by seven cats and a very large and 
demanding old house. I cannot spend much time 
at writing; I will not spend any at the expense 
of my family. I have no liking for the picture of 
the neglected spouse and disheveled children who 
wait patiently for mama to finish her current 
session with the muse. But I write—I swear off 
and tear my hair and I turn to doll-making for 
pin money—and I write. I write because in writ- 
ing I find the one creative expression nothing else 
can give me—not even marriage and motherhood. 

I expect to go on writing and improving, and 
loving it for as many years as are left to me. Let 
the rejections fall where they may! 

Mrs. SHIRLEY BAUER 
Box 34 
Cobdon, Illinois 





POETS WANTED 


Special advantages available to members of Wis- 
consin Poetry Foundation in addition to a subscrip- 
tion to WISCONSIN POETRY MAGAZINE. Please 
write for details. 


A. M. STERK 








925 N. 13 Street, No. 43. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Enjoy Sjamorous high-pay career or profitable 
obb: n Co} mmercial Art, Painting, Cartooning, “yo 
Nee. TWO 28pe. art ou ome included free of autre chacase 
" =pe. yu ts nelu ee of © 
LOW hati 20c a da: Write for FREE ok describ: 


ing_easy method. No salesman will call. Washington Schoo! 
of Art, Studio 20310, Port Washington, N. tab. 1914) 









PHOTOGRAPHY 


Can Help You 


MAKE MORE MONEY! 


Today’s biggest magazines and 
newspapers Want MORE — PAY 
AORE for articles that are — 





mitted with the writer’s own 

tographs. This can be your P ong to bigger earnings as a 
professional writer—or that first lucky “‘break’’! 

NYI, America’s oldest and largest photography school, can 
train you—easily, quicky—to take really professional pho- 
tographs. And you learn-by-doing, the easiest, most prac- 
tical way. Seasoned NYI experts guide you step by step. 
You learn right in your own home—in your own spare 
time. Write ‘TODAY. for fascinating FREE Book! 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOSRAPHY 
Dept. 20, 10 W. 33 St., N. Y. 1, N. 
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) WHAT PAULINE BLOOM'S | 
} «STEP-BY-STEP HELP 
} CAN DO FOR YOU” 


) The most important thing that Pauline Bloom can do for 
yyou is to give you the self-confidence that comes from 
>: that you are master of your writing craft. You ¢ 
will KNOW that the manuscripts you put in the mail are ¢ 
Qalive and technically right. You gain this confidence by 
Q ome study plus “r Bloom’s personal step-by-step 
elp in creating a story of your own. 
At every stage of its construction Miss Bloom works with ( 
qyou exactly as she does with students in her New York { 
) classes. When you go wrong you are gently but Seaaly pet 
2 back on the right track. The result 1s that at the en 
) the course you ~ ed to a hy 1 ey story you have 
ever written. . . will make every § 
pints onry you 3 the og oe = ‘=. buy and¢ 
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ABOUT PAULINE yp | Her aptitty as a writer and teacher is 
of stories. by editors ‘tors alike. puteee 9 ot} hundreds ( 
of stories and srticies,. rs is currently on the swrriting 
pots e. Her instruction is based on her own successful we 
xperience and hundreds of heures. of classroom "Ot 
p fiction techniques. Her system has been tested and ‘proved suc- 


cess 
) ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET 

) CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND 

) START YOU ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 
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CRITICISM SERVICE 
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PERSONAL “CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT _ 


4 
 Pouline Bloom Workshop for Writers 
)60 Plaza Street-D, se ag oe N.Y. 

(Licensed by New York ) ‘ 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell ¢ 
me about your step-by-step help. { 


~~ 
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“Profiles of (Contributing cAuthors 


Are You a Poet (Page 17) 





Judson Jerome, teacher, poet and editor, who joined the Antioch 
College faculty in 1953, is currently living in England with his 
wife and three daughters as the recipient of the 1960-61 $4000 
Amy Lowell Travelling Poetry Scholarship, awarded annually 

to one American poet “of good standing or able promise.” 

The young poet has had close to 100 poems published in the past 
five years in such magazines as the SaruRDAY REviEW, ATLANTIC 
MonTHL iy and Harpers, as well as in numerous poetry journals 
and literary reviews all over the country and in several anthologies. 





Light Verse and Heavy Line Rates (Page 21) 


Georgie Starbuck Galbraith, taking time out from her semi- 
autobiographical novel, does most of her actual composition in bed 
or washing dishes. “I was born, and I can prove it. I live in my 
home town, so it’s impossible to deceive the local population 

about my age. I can only say I should have had sense enough 

to stop admitting it at forty. I began writing in 1938, and wrote 
every day for three years, before I sent out a line to the 
editors. It took six months to make a sale. The first was to 
Sunset Macazine; Lapres Home Journat followed soon 
after, and I was in business.” 





My Favorite Poem (Page 24) 


Louis Untermeyer’s first passion was for music, and it was 

only his realization of insufficient talent for concert playing that 
caused him to abandon training to become a professional pianist. 
Another early love was the theater. He left high school at 

fifteen “because of his failure to comprehend geometry,” and 
went into his father’s jewelry manufacturing business. Since 
1923, when he resigned from that business, he has devoted all his 
time to writing, editing, and lecturing. 





My Favorite Poem (Page 25) 


The most recent book by Babette Deutsch is Coming of Age: 
New & Selected Poems. Her latest prose works are Poetry 
Handbook, a Dictionary of Terms, and Poetry in our Time. 
Miss Deutsch, a native of New York, gives a course in twentieth 
century poetry in English at the School of General Studies, 
Columbia University. She is a member of The National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. 
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ed itu between precious subtlety and the 
broadest belly laugh, lies a field of humor SCOFF 
doesn’t worry about, because it stakes out as its own 
everything and anything funny. From a hyperbolic re- 
port on the state of many unions to a shameless swipe 
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Poetry and the Public (Page 26) 


Paul Scott Mowrer, with his wife, has lived in the wooded hills 
of New Hampshire for the last eleven years, very quietly, in 
good health and spirits. In this time, he has devoted himself 
almost entirely to poetry. His latest book of selected poems, 
The Mothering Land, is to be published on Oct. 1 by The Golden 
Quill Press. “My principal recreations are chess and trout- 
fishing. Indeed, I’m just back from a week in northern Maine.” 





What is Happening to Poetry (Page 28) 


Robert Avrett, author, educator; attended Universities of Texas 
and Pennsylvania; associate professor of Romance Languages 
and Literatures, University of Tennessee. Publications 

include volume of poetry; two Spanish grammars; poems in 
numerous periodicals in U. S. and abroad; juvenile fiction; 
articles (literary criticism, poetry, scholarly, miscellaneous) ; 
book reviews. Member, The Poetry Society of America. 





Don’t Hide Your Light Verse Under a Bushel (Page 33) 


Richard Armour leads a double life as a serious scholar and a 
prolific writer of humor and satire. On the serious side, he has 

a Ph.D. from Harvard and has taught at some of the finest 
institutions in the world. He is most widely known, however, for 
his light verse and prose. Here is Mr. Armour in his usual pose 
“at the typewriter, trying to think of something. You will remember 
the Centaurs of old, who were half horse, half man. Well, I am 
half typewriter, half man, and I am not sure which half is which.” 





What Way I Write (Page 35) 


“I just don’t have time, that’s my autobiog.”—Allen Ginsberg 











Poetry in the Round (Page 36) 


George Abbe is author of four novels and five collections of 
verse, contributor to over fifty publications including the 
ATLANTIC, YALE Review, Poetry, New Mexico QUARTERLY, 
SaturDAY Review, CoLorapo QuaARTERLY, SOUTHWEST 
Review, New Repusiic, Cuicaco Review, Lapres’ Home 
Journat. He is a member of the Editorial Board of the Book 
Club for Poetry, has taught at Yale, Columbia, the University 
of Iowa, Mt. Holyoke, and other notable institutions. Mr. Abbe is 
now Resident Poet at Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
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The Bankruptcy of Modern Poetry (Page 46) 


Selden Rodman, daydreaming in the California sun. “I don’t 
know what a ‘poet at work’ looks like, and if I did I certainly 
wouldn’t want to be photographed doing it! However, day- 
dreaming in the sun is one activity I’ve done a lot of. Biographically 
speaking, I live with my daughter, age 8. My eighteen books 
include five of poetry, five anthologies, and the new one, The 
Insiders, to be published November 1. Others include the standard 
work on Haiti in English: Haiti: The Black Republic (1954) ; 
Conversations with Artists (1957) ; Mexican Journal (1958) .” 








What I Have Learned from Rejection Slips (Page 50) 


John D. Engle, Jr., a teacher of English and creative writing at 
Princeton High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, has had more than 
500 poems published in various publications, including THE 
Saturpay Eveninc Post, Lapies’ Home Journat, THINK, 
NatvurE, etc. His published prose consists of articles, short stories, 
and a one-act play. In 1957 his full-length drama, The Opening 
Door, was presented by a Broadway cast to an audience of 
10,000 at the Kentucky Education Association Convention 

in Louisville. 





WRITER A 


“T can write but 
I never get 
around to it.” 


WRiiER C 


“T like to write 
and want to 
learn how to 
make my efforts 
profitable.” 





Which one are You? 


WRITER B 


“My writing is 
great but editors 
don’t agree.” 


Whether you are A-B-C or X-Y-Z, send this 
coupon to Writer’s Digest for our individual 
study and report on how WD may help you. 
This is a free service and you are under no 
obligation. W-100 
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ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 
Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cinti. 10,0. 
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An Article by Janet Ervin 
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by Patrick Lawson 
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"A Matter of Conviction" 
by Evan Hunter 
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"Summertime In Icarus" 
Story by Arthur C. Clarke 
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UNITED ARTISTS 


A SIMON and SCHUSTER BOOK 
"No Little Enemy" An Article by 
A Novel by Theodore Mathieson P. G. Wodehouse 
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A Novel by Jason Ridgway 
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"Music For A 
Spacewrecked Pioneer” 
An Article by 
Robert Silverberg 


Extension 


"The Hour At Boygan's* 
14 Story by Ruth Malone 


A CROWN BOOK 


"The Big Propaganda Machine*® 
A Novel by Gene L. Coon 
MECHANIZ 
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*The USA Digs In* 
An Article by Ivan Cameron 





ANEW AMERICAN 
LIBRARY-SIGNET BOOK 


"Death Of A Flack" 
A Novel by Hen Kane 


| This Week 


"Pushing Eighty" 











"Tanglefoot Goes To War" 
a. A Novelette by 
Steve Frazee 
T ‘ 
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"He That Tastes Woman" 
A Novel by Larry M. Harris 
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"The Big Game 
Can Kill Tennis* 
An Article by 
Jack Kramer 








"Tune Me In" 
A Story by Fletcher Flora 


A BOBBS-MERRILL BOOK 
"Upstream, Downstream, 
and Out Of My Mind" 
A Non-Fiction Book by Syd Hoff 


A FOREIGN RIGHTS SALE 
"Darling, It’s Death" 
A Novel by Richard S. Prather 
British Rights to FREDERICK MULLER LTD. 
French Rights to LIBRAIRIE GALLIMARD 
Norwegian Rights to NASJONALFORLAGET 
Swedish Rights to COOP EUROPE 
Danish Rights to WINTHERS FORLAG 
German Rights to PABEL VERLAG 
Finnish Rights to COOP EUROPE 
_j Portuguese Rights to EDITORA GERTUN CARNEIRO 
Italian Rights to LONGANESI 
Spanish Rights to FABRIL 
Dutch Rights to DE COMBINATIE 
(U. S. Publisher: Gold Medal Books) 
(Motion Picture Rights to PARAMOUNT PICTURES) 








"When iu Rome..." 
An Article by 
Mack Reynolds 


True Story 
"Please, Somebody...Love Me® 
A Story by Alice Brennan 


A PRENTICE HALL BOOK 
"Nearer My God" 
A Non-Fiction Book 
by Emily Gardiner Neal 


: "Time Lag" 
Fantasy ano iy Story by 
SYroluila@malaiiiis Poul Anderson 
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A Novel b 
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SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for 
half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 
pee and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 
all submissions. 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
ng to get into the world of the published author, it will behoove you to read Scott Meredith’s 


Ye a 

‘Writing To Sell’. . —Lincoln (Nebraska) Journal 
NEW, REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 

Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 


33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.95. 
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By Judson Jerome 


Are You a Poet? 


Are you a Poet? 

Of course you think you are. 

I have never met a person who has not writ- 
ten at least one poem. 

Scratch a cowboy, you find a Sandburg; 
scratch an engineer, you find Hart Crane; 
scratch your mother, you find Millay. The 
bourgeois gentleman may have spoken prose 
all his life, but he writes poetry, saves it for 
years, and then sends it to me. He goes at art 
like Don Quixote at the windmill—or, in a 
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more American spirit, he gets in there and 
tries. 

He doesn’t write jingles, by the way. Jingles 
require too much skill. Almost invariably he 
writes free verse. Nor is he superficial; he is 
always fantastically profound, as he will ex- 
plain, and what looks like foolishness is 
simply more advanced than the reader. He 
isn’t childishly simple; he is always obscure 
and difficult. No poetry is more obscure and 
difficult than amateur poetry. He has un- 
shakable faith in the validity of his thought 
and the significance of his emotion: if he 
writes it down it must be so. 

And he has faith in the value of expression 
for its own sake. He doesn’t save his nail par- 
ings in his jewelry box or record his belches 
for a hi-fi performance; he is pathetically 
confident, however, that verbal equivalents 
for his emotional sweat deserve reverence 
and more public display. 

I speak of the amateur—but there should be 
a more accurate word. Amateur comes from 
amare, to love, implying, it is true, more in- 
fatuation than wisdom, more enthusiasm 
than skill, about what he does. But, unfortu- 
nately, the amateur poet usually hates poetry, 
never reading any except his own, never 
thinking about it, hearing it, seeing it, above 
all never buying it. Poetry is his personal 
vengeance on the world of literature or, 
more specifically, on his high school English 
teacher. 


The Poet’s License 


He preserves his amateur standing with 
vicious jealousy. Poetic license, for him, is 
tacit permission to indulge in an emotional 
range from infantile display to adolescent 
sentiment. His inspiration excuses all; he 
believes Art is Divine—by which he means 
it is free from the ordinary considerations of 
common sense, utility, improvement by prac- 
tice, decency, relevance and _ intelligence. 
Thus, poetry is, by definition, lacking in com- 
mon sense, impolite, untrue, useless, of no 
conceivable importance to human life, and 
produced by a half-wit without much prep- 
aration, effort or care. The amateur does not 
want to lose his inalienable right to partici- 
pate in such an orgy. 

An exceptionally able pianist I know prac- 
tices for pay in bars. While there, he hears 
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opinions that are ordinarily suppressed or 
more carefully disguised. There are two basic 
positions. One is, “I took piano lessons when 
I was a kid. Wish I had kept it up, but you 
know how it goes—no time.” This can be 
translated or expanded: “If I were to prac- 
tice I would be as good as you are. But | 
have important things to do.” The second 
attitude is expressed as, “You don’t know 
how lucky you are to be given a talent like 
that.” This means, roughly, “The only dif- 
ference between you and me is luck. You got 
it; I didn’t. I am not too lazy to practice 
six hours a day for fifteen or twenty years, 
nor too dedicated to other satisfactions to 
give my time to so unprofitable a pursuit. 
Only the rare person is gifted—as it were, 
like a divine teacher’s pet. We normal folk 
can be thankful we aren’t queer.” 


The first of these attitudes underrates the 
natural differences between people (I am 
avoiding the abused word talent, which 
smacks of the mysterious) ; the second under- 
rates the slow, exacting development of skill. 
Neither, notice, gives any credit to the artist 
nor to his art. Both are rationalizations of 
non-artists, and they are born of a curious 
but common mixture of envy and contempt. 


But these are the ways amateurs look on 
professionals. They consider their own inno- 
cence and spontaneity as at least the equiv- 
alent of knowledge, probably superior in the 
long run. Moreover, they feel there is some- 
thing corrupt or evil in art if one knows what 
he is doing. They look on professionals as 
wives look on courtesans (and, actually, the 
analogy is illuminating in many ways). You 
may classify yourself, now, in one group or 
the other. 


The Hack vs. The Amateur 


A hack is more nearly a poet than is an ama- 
teur. Like courtesans, poets come in all de- 
grees of competence and natural endow- 
ment; only a few are great. 

But the hack, unlike the amateur, has 
cleared his mind of basic distortions of the 
artistic process. He knows, for example, that 
his first obligation is to make himself under- 
stood. He does not confuse carelessness with 
creativity. He recognizes external demands 
on his work, the necessity of making his 
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product fit into a pattern of needs and inter- 
ests outside himself. He values sensitivity less 
than sense. He is not an intellectual hood- 
lum, attempting to browbeat his audience 
with pedantry or haughty subtlety. He would 
rather be wrong than be dull. He may have 
more craft than conscience—but that hardly 
matters, for, above all, he is an artisan, con- 
cerned with doing a job well. He has not the 
slightest interest in expressing himself. 


So far, his qualifications are exactly those 
which were essential to Homer, Dante, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Goethe . . . and there I must cautiously stop, 
as the Romantic Movement introduced a 
chaos of aesthetic principle from which we 
have not yet recovered and the major poets 
—except for a few such as Browning and 
Frost—have been strongly tainted with ama- 
teurism. Our hack may lack the largeness of 
mind of the great ones, their depth and 
scope, their dedication, their capacity for 
hard work, their capacity for life. But he is 
straight on his basic principles; he differs in 
degree, not kind. The amateur is the anti- 
thesis of the poet. 


The Important Qualification 


Aside from these essential attitudes, the most 
important qualification you must have as a 
poet is what is called “an ear”’—a sense of 
rhythm and sound relationship. Like most 
“talents,” your ear for poetry is partly gift 
and partly acquisition. The best training for 
it is analysis of great poetry. When you sense 
that something about a line or passage is 
particularly compelling, that its effect is in- 
delible, stop, take it apart, and examine the 
pieces. 


Was this the face that launched a thousand 
ships 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 





listen to the sounds, one by one, in their 
interweaving patterns: the s’s, [’s, ¢’s, the 
nasals, but, above all, the short 7’s in this, 
ships, Ilium, immortal, with and kiss. The 
Powerful climactic effect of that word kiss 
atises partly from this repetition of the vowel 
sound, particularly as it rhymes with the first 








beat in the passage, this, and strongly echoes 
the last word of the first line, ships (which, 
by the way, suggests lips—but more of that 
later). Outright alliteration (topless towers, 
make me immortal) is a rather obvious de- 
vice, but much subtler are the modulations 
from one sound to another and the playful 
and minute echoes. For example, in the last 
line, the long ee’s in sweet and me, subdued 
because me is unaccented, or the consonance 
of the k in make with that in kiss, or the 
movement from the high bright vowel in 
sweet down to the dark o in immortal back 
up the scale to the two short 7’s at the end of 
the line. 


Now look at the rhythm. It is perfectly reg- 
ular through the first two lines until the last 
light beat in Ilium (and note how the light 
beat on um pulls against the voice which is 
rising to complete the question). Then the 
astonishing third line: 


SWEET HEL en, MAKE me i MOR 
tal with a KISS. 


In conventional terms, the five feet are a 
spondee, iamb, anapest, pyrrhic and iamb— 
not a particularly unusual line of iambic 
pentameter. But the dramatic appropiate- 
ness of the initial surge, the stagger of the 
anapest and succession of three unaccented 
syllables resolving almost passionately on the 
word kiss is hardly to be accounted for in 
conventional terms. 


Rhythm and Regularity 


One’s ear for rhythm is not an ear for regu- 
larity; anyone hears a metronome’s steady 
throb. Rather, it is the ability to hear the 
dance of variation, the pulse and lag of beats 
syncopating over the established base. Poetry 
is order threatening to become chaos—just 
as the best prose is chaos threatening to be- 
come order. You have an ear if you hear both 
the order and the artful disorder simultan- 
eously. 

These lines, of course, are spoken by Mar- 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus at his moment of triumph 
before his commitment to Hell begins to 
press its horror to his heart. No amount of 
management of vowels, consonants and met- 
rics could make the lines as imperishable as 
they are if it were not for their dramatic set- 
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ting, for the tone they establish of exuber- 
ance shaded with poignant irony. 

This is the face for which the towers were 
burnt, the Greeks were embroiled all those 
years, and for which Faustus will willingly 
go to damnation. Immortal he wants to be? 
He cannot avoid an immortality of punish- 
ment. With a kiss? That briefest of experi- 
ences is cast against the yearning for time- 
lessness—and, additional irony, the kiss does 
make him immortal, for the fictional Dr. 
Faustus steps with these three lines into the 
permanent memory of the world and as- 
sumes a reality no actual magician could 
ever achieve. He goes on to say (and notice 
here the double occurrence of the word lips 
for which the previous lines have prepared 
us) : 


Her lips suck forth my soul ; see where it flies! 
Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 
Here will I dwell, for heaven be in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 


The meaning of the play is crystallized in 
this passage: he does indeed lose his soul for 
Helen, and for the other pleasures which he 
has bought by his contract with Mephisto- 
pheles. But the moment is exquisite—and 
Marlowe almost convinces us that for such 
a moment we would sell another soul. How 
much (given the situation) that experience 
owes to the handling of the short 7 sound, to 
the surge and limp of meter in a single line! 

That is an ear—the ability to hear and 
select language for its sound—not pretty 
sound, but right sound, not stability, but pat- 
tern always seeming to dissolve. 


Other Aspects of Poetic Talent 


I have suggested other aspects of poetic 
talent which are just as essential as the ear— 
but they are equally essential in all writing. 

I mean control of language, of drama, of 
idea, of tone, of fictional reality. The differ- 
ence is that in poetry every element is so 
much more intense, has so much attention 
thrown onto it, that the demands are in- 
comparably heavier on the poet than on the 
writer of prose. Unless you care as much or 
more for your syllables and sounds, for your 
beat, for your line shape, for the details of 
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your pattern, as you do for your meaning, 
you may as well write prose. You are nota 
poet. “Free” verse, by the way, is like anti 
matter—there may be such a thing, but its 
relevance to our experience has not been dis. 
covered. Free verse, to date, is written by 
amateurs. 

Form is the poem; form cannot be para. 
phrased. And form is as simultaneously rigid 
and supple as a skeleton. 


The Poet Cannot Be Soft 


Nothing about the poet can be soft: poetry 
is the toughest of arts, and you must be tough 
to practice it. Lines will go dead on you if 
you relax, your words will drown if you 
water them. The plunk of hard syllables 
knuckles of sound, ribs of meaning—these 
are the stuff of verse. 

You must yearn for the solid, the irreduc:- 
ble, for the hard and lasting. I am not speak 
ing of hardness in the sense of being difficult 
to comprehend; such difficulty grows more 
often in fuzziness, confusion, the smog of 
thought, than it does in the weathered lan- 
guage of poetry. Your concern is not to be 
difficult, but rather, to give to airy nothing 
a local habitation and a name, to put real 
toads in imaginary gardens, to discover bone 
and build outward. 

Have you the courage to be a poet? To do 
without so much that is so easy? 


Advice Is All Bad 


Finally, I should warn you that in a practical 
sense my advice is all bad. To “get on” as 2 
poet today you should believe and do almos' 
the reverse of what I say here. The fashior 
is against poetry, and, consequently, very lit- 
tle is written. The so-called lyric, a minor 
sub-type of poetry, originally a rather trivial 
piece to be sung, has come to be almost syn- 
onymous with poetry itself, and the major 
types, all of which are essentially narrative. 
have fallen into disuse and neglect. 

Poetry has come to be associated with the 
moment, the mood, the self, with emotion, 
with solipsism, with obscurity, erudition, de! 
icacy, softness, and, above all, with amateul 
ism. The days of the great professionals it 
poetry (asin love) seem to have passed. 
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For the past three decades poets generally 
—and light poets in particular—have been 
held in such low esteem by the public that 
many of us who write verse have come to feel 
that we are, if not the lunatic fringe, cer- 
tainly the poor relations of literature. 

Short-story writers, novelists, article writers, 
even television script writers: these were the 
Real Writers. They said so, and the public 
and the editors agreed with them. 

I had been earning my living as a verse 
writer for several years before I realized that 
I too was a Real Writer. The revelation rath- 
er dazzled me. Yet there was the proof: I 
discovered that I not only earned as much 
from verse writing as many of the fiction and 
non-fiction writers; I often reached a wider 
audience. 





Book Publishers Are Tough 


Book publishers stoutly refuse to believe that 
anyone reads verse. But when a writer 
reaches several million people a month, and 
many of these people send letters to say so, 
it would seem that someone reads verse be- 
sides the poets themselves. Magazine editors 
are becoming steadily more aware of this, 
and in consequence are buying better and 
better verse. 

I have no figures available, but I would es- 
timate that three-fourths of the verse pub- 
lished in magazines today could be classified 
as light verse or poetry. This verse ranges 
from two-line fillers to big fat pieces that take 
up a third of a Postscripts page. It includes 
satire, straight humor, epigrammatic verse, 
light lyrics, and some of the sharpest social 
commentary of our time. It is paid for at 
rates ranging from 50c to $10 a line and 
better. It isn’t easy to write, and the com- 
petition is terrific. But the field is wide, and 
people do read verse. Including editors. 


Editors Are Conscientious 


One of the questions professional writers are 
most often asked by beginners is, “Does any- 
one on the magazine read my stuff? I send 
it, and it comes back with a rejection slip, 
over and over. Does anybody ever read it!” 

The answer is yes. If it doesn’t absolutely 
stink, an editor or staff reader does read it. 
I don’t think any magazine, no matter how 
conscientious, would claim to read every 
unsolicited piece of verse that comes in. As 
one top editor said, “If a poem begins, ‘As 
I travel down life’s highway . . 2 you know 
there isn’t any point in reading further.” But 
staff readers are experienced in separating 
the wheat from the chaff. And most of the 
best light-verse writers came up out of the 
slush pile. It is not true, as is occasionally 
hinted, that some of them came out of the 


woodwork. 
High Rates = Big Mail 


The big slicks, paying the highest rates, at- 
tract the majority of aspiring contributors. 
Lapies’ HoME JourNAL reported a few years 
ago that it received a total of some 175,000 
pieces of verse in one year. The JouRNAL 
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publishes 120 to 130 poems a year. It’s a hard 
magazine to sell, especially since it publishes 
a good deal of serious verse as well as light 
verse. But any poet, light or serious, who 
offers the JouRNAL top-quality work, has a 
chance to sell there. For he will get a reading. 

If he is wise he will take the trouble to read 
a good deal of JourNAL verse, to learn what 
sort of material to submit. This is true of all 
magazines. Aside from general taboos and 
personal prejudices of particular editors, 
each magazine has its own special flavor, 
slanted toward some particular audience. 
THE Saturpay EveNING Post wants verse 
of general appeal, not too esoteric. The 
woman's magazines naturally want female- 
angle material. The ATLanrtic likes light 
verse with a gloss of sophistication, a little 
high on the brow. It really is essential to read 
these magazines to gauge their requirements. 

The general market for light verse is wide. 
And unless a writer has a crystal ball, he will 
need to check the market often. 

I have depended on Wrirer’s DiceEst and 
Wrirter’s Market for over twenty years to 
keep abreast of market information. (The 
editors are not paying me extra to say this. | 
have never sold a market that was not listed 
in WrRiTER’s DIcEsT. ) 

In order to write successfully for any maga- 
zine, it is not only necessary to read it occa- 
sionally; it is necessary to have something 
in common with the readers of the magazine. 
This is not only a matter of shared experi- 
ence but of attitude. Even in satirical verse 
there must be an underlying sympathy, or 
the thing becomes less a satire than a sneer. 
However angry the light poet may be with 
much of what he finds in American life, he 
must feel himself to be part of that life, or 
his versified protests are no more than snip- 
ing from an outsider. 


Howl With the People 


That much light verse is a protest is obvious 
on even a random reading. In short forms 
and long, it deals with the average man’s 
and woman’s fury and frustration at a life 
not only complex but often dull and futile 
A good light poet howls not against the peo- 
ple who live this life, but with them. In light 
verse no less than in any other good writing 
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there must be some mutual identification be- 
tween the writer and reader, and felt by the 
writer at the outset. If he does his job com- 
petently, it will be felt by the reader as well. 
This is true, as I said, in any good writing. 
But the contemporary light poet has to bring 
about this shared identification in a very few 
words, with lots of humor, wit, and impact. 

Anyone who flips through two or three 
magazines will note that most of the verse, 
light and serious, is brief. No longer may the 
light poet run to forty or fifty lines to say 
what might well be said in eight or sixteen. 
It is obviously much more difficult to write a 
good short poem than a good long one. For 
in the brief piece, each word must not only 
count, but do three of four jobs. Line-pad- 
ding is a cardinal sin in today’s light verse, 
and so far as I am concerned, in any verse. 
If you want to sell it, keep it short. It needn’t 
be sweet, but it must not be a rhymed snarl, 
pointless except for the fact that you have 
voiced your pet peeve and want to be paid 
for it. 


Readers Get Weary 


I receive a letter now and then from some 
weary reader asking why so much of the light 
verse published today seems to consist of lit- 
tle more than a nasty wise-crack. I wish I 
knew. Perhaps for the same reason that 
much of what passes for humor on television 
and in nightclubs is no better. And the 
American people have come to accept the 
jibe, the sneer, and the cheap crack as funny. 
It’s much like Juvenal’s satires: malice un- 
redeemed by either humor or good humor. 
Which is not to say that I vote against epi- 
jrammatic verse. I love it. But an epigram 
must state a truth, however small, with wit. 
The best epigrams have an amused rather 
than a sneering quality. 

And it may be said of the best light verse 
of whatever length that it says something 
true, with humor, wit, and gaiety, culmina- 
ting sometimes in a rueful shrug and some- 
times in an explosive punch line. I repeat: 
it says something true. 


The Light Poet’s Job 


The light poet makes the world laugh; it is 
his job to do so. But if he is worthy of the 


name poet, he also makes the world think. 
He is a sort of philosophic gadfly. He diverts 
the unwary reader with humor and charm, 
before he jabs in his little stinger of truth. He 
is a clown, a wit, a satirist, a commentator 
on man’s foibles and foolishness and sorrow. 
And for these he offers not only the consola- 
tion of laughter but the medicine of thought. 

For thirty years I have read and reread 
Samuel Hoffenstein, and marveled that a 
poet could say so much truth with so much 
wit and charm and so little pomposity and 
poetic posing. Even his topical verse is still 
readable, since it is founded on the truth 
Hoffenstein knew better than most: life is 
rough. 

Whether we laugh about it or cry about it, 
life is very rough indeed, and we’re stuck 
with it. At his best Hoffenstein was a serious 
poet who refused to be ponderous when it 
was so much harder to be gay. His contribu- 
tion to modern light verse was so great that 
writers who have not even read him are us- 
ing his devices and even echoing his words. 
My own debt to him is tremendous. 


And so, I must add, is my debt to Margaret 
Fishback, who, like Hoffenstein, brought 
something new to light verse. From these two 
poets, I have learned more about light verse 
than any others I have read. 


Qualities of the Poet 


Both Hoffenstein and Fishback display to a 
high degree those qualities essential to a good 
light poet: basic truth, humor, gaiety, and 
skill, They are master craftsmen in one of 
the most disciplined and difficult art forms 
devised by man. The light poet must be both 
a poet and a tireless technician. He employs 
every device used by the serious poet, and 
many which the latter has mistakenly dis- 
carded: rhyme, rhythm, metaphor, simile, 
imagery, contrast, personification, and nos- 
talgia. And to these he must add brevity, 
wit or humor or both, and frequently the 
unexpected conclusion. His snappers must 
not be duds, or his work is wasted. He has 
to do all this, and to make it seem easy. There 
can be no creaking, no lumbering, no vague 
fumbling. The poem must be done so that it 
sounds ad lib. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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To Autumn 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves run; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o’er-brimmed their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd flowers: 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the lost oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 
While barréd clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river shallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 
—John Keats 
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Although it is impossible to cite my one 
“favorite poem,” one of the poems which 
comes oftenest to my mind and heart is 
Keats’s “To Autumn.” (The other eleven 
favorites are by Chaucer, Skelton, Blake, 
Donne, Herbert, Marvell, Pope, Browning, 
the anonymous author of “Edward,” Yeats, 
and Frost. ) 

“To Autumn” fuses everything one may 
look for in poetry and, heightened and sus- 
tained, in great poetry. It appeals to all the 
senses, visual, oral, sensual—the very smell 
of autumn is conveyed throughout; the taste 
of it comes from the cider-press and the 


granary, the feel of it in the “hair soft- 
lifted by the winnowing wind” and the air 
“drowsed with the fume of poppies.” Never 
in so short a space has there been so opulent 
a poem. The tone is faintly melancholy, the 
music is in a minor key, but there is a deep 
resonance and an overbrimming ripeness in 
its sense of “mellow fruitfulness.” Every line 
is quiet but eloquent; Keats has followed his 
advice to Shelley and has loaded “every rift 
with ore.” Never within the compass of a 
few verses has poetry attained greater rich- 
ness—and greater restraint. 
—Louis Untermeyer 
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It would be easy for me to make up an 
anthology of short poems, among them the 
lyric that begins, “Western wind, when wilt 
thou blow”, Goethe’s ““Wanderers Nachtlied, 
IT”, Villon’s “Epitaph” in the form of a bal- 
lade, Yeats’s “Lapis Lazuli”, and scores of 
others, in sundry languages and from several 
periods. It is impossible for me to choose a 
single “favorite”. Nevertheless, I am glad of 
the chance to say a few words about a poem 
by Wallace Stevens that has given me much 
pleasure, observing parenthetically that I de- 
light equally in extremely varied poems of his. 


The Woman In Sunshine 


It is only that this warmth and movement are like 
The warmth and movement of a woman. 


It is not that there is any image in the air, 
Nor the beginning nor end of a form: 


It isempty. But a woman in threadless gold 
Burns us with brushings of her dress 


And a disassociated abundance of being, 
More definite for what she is— 


Because she is disembodied, 
Bearing the odors of the summer fields, 


Confessing the taciturn and yet indifferent, 
Invisibly clear, the only love. 


(Continued on page 62) 





POETRY ANL 


Why are you so opposed to Modernist po- 
etry? 

I am not opposed to it; I simply do not like 
it. Art must be free; so must the right to crit- 
icize. I am modern myself, or at least, con- 
temporary. What have others read, or seen, 
or lived through, that I have not? 

All right. Why don’t you like Modernist po- 
etry? 

Because it is mostly not poetry at all. It is 
more apt to be prose than verse. It is bathed 
in obscurity. It seems to prefer violence to 
kindness, rejection of life to acceptance, ugli- 
ness to beauty. Some dogs, good dogs, like to 
roll in manure; people don’t. If ugliness is 
so attractive, why do all our women keep 
going to beauty parlors? 

Oh, come now! It can’t be that bad. 

Can’t it? Well, let’s say that it appears to 
address itself, not to any wide public, but to 
an inner circle of cultists, with the result that 
it has virtually destroyed the taste for poetry 
that used to exist. 

How could it do that? 

In the forty years of it that we’ve seen, it has 
captured and today holds most of the posts 
of command, in the editorial offices of pub- 
lishing houses and the cultural magazines, 
in the world of what are known as “the crit- 
ics,” and perhaps especially in the English 
literature faculties of many of our universi- 
ties. It has used this accumulated power in 
an attempt to force Modernism on the public 
by allowing little else to appear or be praised. 
But the effort has failed; people still don’t 
like it. Indeed, they are so sure they can’t 
understand it, and wouldn’t like it if they 
did, that they have quit trying. So they don’t 
buy poetry anymore. The book stores won’t 
stock it. The publishers shy away. 
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a self interview 


Don’t you think the success of Robert Frost 
belies everything you have just said? 
Robert Frost is a special case. In his noble 
old age, he is an object of pride to our coun- 
try and our culture. Although himself a Tra- 
ditionalist, who has spoken against Moder 
ism in some of its phases, he has been taken 
up by the Modernists, first, because they dare 
not attack him, and second, because he can 
be useful to them, as evidence of how open- 
minded they are. In the kindness of his heart, 
he has even lent them his prestige, to help 
them raise funds for Modernism. I think also 
that they really do like his gift of highly re- 
strained understatement, in the rural New 
England manner. 

What makes you so sure that this wider pub- 
lic ever existed? 

People read poetry, if at all, for pleasure, as 
they do most voluntary things. A poetry that 
does not give them this, soon dies. When I 
was a boy, in a small mid-western town, we 
had no indoor plumbing, no central heating. 
But on the parlor table, gilt-edged, leather- 
bound, lay the poems of Bryant, Whittier, 
Poe, Longfellow and Tennyson. In our 
house, poetry lived. Even my business- 
trained father went about for years with a 
clipping of Kipling’s “If” in his wallet. | 
can’t imagine him cherishing thus a “Pisan 
Canto,” or a page from the “Four Quartets.” 
Perhaps your house was an exception. 

All up and down our street, everybody had 
books of poetry laid out on the table. Maybe 
some never read them. Yet it was a mark of 
culture, of “keeping up,” to have them in 
view. 

It is said that as people get older, they de 
velop a nostalgia for the past. Could it be 
that this is what is affecting your thinking? 
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By Paul Scott Mowrer 


Actually, I am even more interested in the 
present and the future than in the past. But 
if the experience of a lifetime, if long years 
of study, mean nothing, if we are born wiser 
than we become, what is it all about? 

How do you know that it is not the movies, 
radio, television and automobiles, rather 
than. Modernism, that have modified the 
reading habits of the public? 

They have not done so in the case of music. 
Traditional music flourishes among us as 
never before. 

By Traditional, you mean music or poetry 
written in the classical manner, the way of 
the past? 

I mean poetry written more or less as it has 
been for the last three thousand years, and 
probably will be for the next three thousand, 
by people who understand prosody, people 
who are skilled craftsmen. 

So if a poem is written in “the Modern 
idiom,” it is bad; but if written in the “Tra- 
ditionalist idiom,” it is good? 

Certainly not. But a poem has a better 
thance of turning out well if the author 
knows prosody. And by this I don’t mean 
just meter, form and the rest; a good ear is 
ts necessary to a poet as to a violinist. There 
nust be a gift; and the gift must be devel- 
oped, perfected by practice, revisions, hard 
work. 

But surely the Modernists work at their craft 
just as hard as the Traditionalists! 

Maybe. But their craft is a hundred times 
tasier. It is that much easier to write prose 
than verse. And their tenets, however strict, 
are eccentric. Nothing eccentric is likely to 
last. Extremes fade into absurdities. People 
tire of them. They have no roots in well- 
tonceived ideas. They die. 


But isn’t Modernism embedded in the sub- 
conscious mind? Isn’t that the source of its 
vitality? 

Ah, now we come to it! Yes, Freud is the god 
of the Modernists. 

You certainly admit the importance of 
Freud! 

As an influence, yes. As a fad, yes. As a liter- 
ary man, yes, he is interesting, stimulating. 
As a scientist—well, when Jung and Adler 
don’t agree with Freud, where is the science? 
Their god is dead. 

But surely he discovered for us the impor- 
tance of the subconscious mind! 

He did not discover it, he merely overempha- 
sized it. To use the subconscious mind, for 
our own purposes, may be good, but to give 
in to it is to let the horse run away with the 
rider. That way lies insanity; which, per- 
haps, is why so much of Modernism seems 
insane. 

Aren’t you getting into pretty deep water, 
saying things like that? 

I can swim. 

Well, let’s see. You don’t like Modernist po- 
etry. You contend it is mainly responsible for 
the loss of a public for poetry. What makes 
you think that a wider market for poetry 
may ever again be found? 

Because people need poetry, whether they 
know it or not. Because there has always 
been an audience for poetry. Because it is a 
source of enjoyment, of sheer delight. Be- 
cause it can release us, for a moment, from 
our everyday cares. Because it is generally 
considered the highest form of literature. I 
think it was Faulkner who said that a novel- 
ist is a “failed poet.” 

That is quite a speech. But times do change. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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What is Happening to Poetry? 


Poetry is the most sensitive and accurate 
index of the time in which it is written. 

Poetry is intrinsically primal and basic, and 
so must concern itself with the fundamental 
issues of life and death. 

Poetry is also transcendental in that it re- 
flects the emotions, the thoughts, and the 
aspirations of mankind. 

When men live worthy lives, when serious 
attention is given to the betterment of the 
human race, when intellectual and spiritual 
horizons are expanded commensurately, po- 
etry will furnish the graphic and enduring 
record of such achievements. 


Poetry Is the Mirror 


In an age of tumult and uncertainty, of 
dwarfed souls and frightened, self-centered 
men, poetry will chronicle the sorry state to 
which civilization has sunk. Inevitably, po- 
etry will then sicken and decline. For poetry 
is the mirror in which contemporary life is 


By Robert Avrett 






reflected, the scroll on which its failures and 
its triumphs alike are recorded. 

What is happening to poetry today can be 
explained only by what is happening to us, 
individually and collectively. 

Some shortsighted critics would attempt to 
narrow the issue to the current conflict be- 
tween the so-called Modernists and Tradi- 
tionalists, though neither term is precise 
Such an assumption merely serves to cloud 
further the issue by confusing cause and 
effect. The keynote in the controversy be- 
tween the two camps is the unwillingness of 
either faction to recognize merit in the other. 


Volume Up, Quality Down 





There may and should be in both groups 
serious and honest poets worthy of their high 
calling. The number of such living poets, un- 
fortunately, seems to be decreasing steadily. 
While the quantity of verse production 1s 
mounting, the quality of poetry is declining. 
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The situation is serious, and it is rapidly 
growing acute. 

As a publishing poet for some thirty years, 
as a critic of poetry, as a counselor to poets, 
and as a former editor of one of America’s 
oldest poetry journals, I should be in an ad- 
vantageous position to attempt an analysis of 
the state of contemporary poetry, and to ven- 
ture an explanation of the present crisis. I do 
not profess to know all the answers, but I 
believe that most of the questions have been 
brought to my attention. 


Poet and Plumber 


What is happening to poetry is, as previously 
indicated, simply the reflection of what is 
happening to us, to you and to me and to 
everybody, whether poet or plumber, me- 
chanic or merchant prince. All of us are liv- 
ing under the mounting pressure of doubt, 
dread, and potential destruction. For many 
persons, particularly for those still young, 
and for the mentally and spiritually imma- 
ure, of whatever age, there was no yester- 
lay (at least not a stable yesterday with op- 
portunity to adapt themselves to a comfort- 
ibly meaningful and rewarding way of life) , 
ind they doubt that there will be a tomor- 
tow. There is only today. 

It takes self-discipline, courage, and faith 
n something beyond grim actualities to with- 
itand the remorseless waves of futility and 
lespair. Increasing numbers of individuals 
ire willing to accept almost any compromise, 
imply to survive. It is unreasonable to ex- 
ject that such persons should become pro- 
{cient in poetry or in anything else, except 
jerhaps in the scientific knowledge which 
tolds the seeds of physical salvation or an- 
tthilation. 


Poets in Two Classes 


Current poetry may be divided into two pre- 
dominant classes of practitioners: the escap- 
ists and the defeatists. The tendencies of both 
tategories are, in the main, inimical to the 
production of a poetic output likely to form 
4 permanent contribution to world or even 
tational literature. 

The escapists are, quite logically, dissatis- 
fed with the existing state of the society in 


which they have been placed. They are un- 
able or unwilling to make a genuine effort 
toward making their own lives and the lives 
of their fellow men more endurable. In- 
stead, such poets concern themselves with 
graceful trivia, avoiding any indication of a 
problem which poses unpleasantness; or else 
they condemn roundly all contemporary so- 
ciety and extol the virtues of past civiliza- 
tions. When insufficiently educated to be ac- 
quainted with life and myth in past ages, 
these malcontents hark back to the days of 
their own youth, remote enough for un- 
pleasant details to have been ameliorated by 
convenient lapses of memory. 


The case of the defeatists is even more un- 
fortunate, in some respects. The times are 
out of joint, nothing is right at the present, 
and there is no hope of satisfactory living in 
any conceivable future. Such poets fairly 
wallow in death and damnation, figuratively 
and literally. It seems that whatever ephem- 
eral satisfactions they consider possible of 
attainment can result only from carnal in- 
dulgences which these devotees are too tired 
or too inept to enjoy completely. 


Ergo, down with everything! But even this 
revolutionary doctrine proves sterile. Its ad- 
vocates lack either the courage or the initia- 
tive to back up their words with deeds. They 
merely remain mired in the morass of their 
own self-pity, bleating protestingly but in- 
effectually. 


Factions Draw Together 


Caught on the separate horns of a common 
dilemma, Modernists and Tradionalists re- 
luctantly have been drawn somewhat closer 
together, though neither faction appears 
willing to acknowledge and to profit from 
this circumstance. 


Once the show of utter inane gibberish and 
unintelligibility had fallen into public dis- 
favor, Modernists started trying to make 
sense and to use somewhat more restraint in 
their published wares. Traditionalists, jolted 
into increasing concern by their shrinking 
publication possibilities, began to strive for 
fresher imagery and more precise expression. 
Thus both groups partially repaired, at least 
(Continued on page 63) 
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This being the poetry issue, here’s a listing 
of the outstanding prizes, awards and grants 
available to poets: 

Bollingen Prize in Poetry of the Yale Uni- 
versity Library offers $2500 annually for the 
best book of verse by an American author 
during the preceding year. Previous work 
may be considered. Address Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Borestone Mountain Poetry Awards gives 
three prizes annually, for $300, $200, and 
$100 respectively, for the best poems pub- 
lished in magazines as nominated by their 
editorial staffs. Editors should send their 
nominations to Borestone Mountain Poetry 
Awards, Box 653, Solana Beach, California. 

Loines Award for Poetry is a $1000 prize 
in recognition of value, preferably not widely 
recognized. Address National Institute of Arts 
& Letters, 633 W. 155th Street, New York 
City 32. 

National Book Awards annually awards 
$1000 for the year’s most distinguished book 
of poetry. Similar awards are also given for 


$0 


fiction and for non-fiction. The awards are 
made by American Book Publishers Council, 
American Booksellers’ Ass’n, and the Boo 


Manufacturers Institute through the Nag 


tional Book Committee, 24 West 40th Street. 
New York City 18. 

The Poetry Society of America offers many 
awards, and here they are: The Arth 
Davison Ficke Memorial Award for a son 
net or sequence of sonnets, $200; the Rober! 
Frost Poetry Award for a narrative poem 
judged best in competition, $1000; th 
Emily S. Hamblen Memorial Award for : 
work on William Blake, $100; the Edwin 
Markham Memorial Award for a poem 
social consciousness, $200; the Edna St 
Vincent Millay Memorial Award to th 
author of an outstanding book of poem} 
$200; the PSA Annual Award for the tw 
poems judged best in seven monthly cor 
tests, $200 and $100 respectively, and : 
medal as a third prize for achievement 2 
poetry; the Reynolds Lyric Award, $200 fa 
a lyric poem; the Shelley Memorial Awatl 
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of approximately $1000 to a living Ameri- 
can poet given on the basis of merit and 
need (no manuscripts accepted); the 
Michael Sloane Fellowship of $250 for a 
poem judged best of the year’s submissions; 
the Walt Whitman Award of $200 for the 
best published work on Whitman. All these 
Poetry Society of America Awards are made 
annually with the exception of the PSA 
edal award for achievement in poetry, 
hich is made occasionally. Address Poetry 
Society of America, Gustav Davidson, 227 
ast 45th Street, New York City 17. 


Among the Pulitzer Prizes is one for $500 
o the author of a distinguished volume of 
verse. Similar prizes are awarded for the best 
novel, play, volume of history and biography. 
The journalism prize is for $1000. Nomina- 
tions should be sent to the Trustees of Co- 


‘ 2; lumbia University by publishers before Feb- 


ruary 1 of each year. 

The Roanoke-Chowan Award consists of 
a cup for a published work of poetry by a 
legal or actual resident of North Carolina 
for at least three years previous to the 
tontest. Address Roanoke-Chowan Group 
through the North Carolina Literary & His- 
torical Ass’n, Box 1881, Raleigh, N. C. 
Joseph Henry Jackson Award offers $1000 
to residents of Northern California or Ne- 
vada under age 35, for an unpublished, par- 
‘B tially completed literary work, fiction, non- 
fiction, prose, poetry. Address San Francisco 
Foundation, 351 California Street, San 
® Francisco, California. 

Lamont Poetry Selection will buy 1000 
‘B copies of the work of a previously unpub- 
ished American poet. Entry should be made 
by the publisher to Academy of American 
Poets, Inc., 890 Park Avenue, New York 
City 21. 

Bp Available only to undergraduates of Bar- 
. Btard College is a prize of $100 as the Amy 
Loveman Prize for Poetry. Barnard Col- 
5°, 606 W. 120th Street, New York City 


Lyric Literary Awards consist of many 
different awards ranging from $50 to $100 
.f or poems selected from Tue Lyric maga- 
zine. This competition is open only to under- 
graduates enrolled in any American or Cana- 
dian college or university. THe Lyric, 
Christiansburg, Va. 


Poetry Magazine Awards gives seven prizes 
of $100 each for poetry published in the 
magazine. Poetry Macazine, 1018 N. State 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Among the fellowships and grants is one 
for $5000, the Academy of American Poets 
Fellowship, for distinguished poetic achieve- 
ment, awarded annually. Academy of Amer- 
ican Poets, 890 Park Avenue, New York 
City 21. 

The Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust 
gives an award of no more than $2500 for 
one year, payable in four installments, to cre- 
ative writers who need financial assistance 
to complete projected books in various fields 
including poetry. Harper & Bros., 49 East 
33rd Street, New York City 16 


The heart is still aching to seek, 
But the feet question, “Whither?” 
—Robert Frost. 


May your heart be ever seeking and your 
feet strong. 


Wall Street 


More and more, both book and magazine 
publishers are buying or building properties 
to house their offices and plants. Time holds 
45% of the stock in the magnificent new 
Time-Life Building. REapEr’s DicrEst, Faw- 
cett, Loox, Esquire, Conde Nast, PARENTS’ 
MacazineE, McGraw Hill, Putnam, Chilton, 
Sutton, Meredith, Western Printing, and 
many, many others own the properties in 
which they conduct their business. Other 
publishers will be joining this list. 

Real estate is a good solid investment, and 
the depreciation write-off helps to reduce 
taxes. Unused space can be rented for im- 
mediate profit, and it will still be available 
for future expansion. 

As indicated in last month’s Market Letter, 
Crowell-Collier has been stock-piling Mac- 
millan stock. Since the previously reported 
39% holding, the Crowell share has climbed 
to 42%. The smart money is betting that the 
buying will continue at least until the 51% 
point of control is reached, and probably 
beyond that. Since dropping CoL.ier’s, 
Woman’s Home CompaNIon and AMER- 
ICAN MaGazInE, in 1956, the Crowell-Collier 
stock has gone from $5 to $31 a share. 
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Book News 


So great has been the expansion program of 
paperback books at Doubleday, that they 
have now set up a separate entity within itself 
to handle them, with its own sales manager 
and sales force. The new department is called 
Anchor Books, and will include the Dolphin 
books, the Science Study Series, the Made 
Simple books, and other lines which the firm 
is contemplating but which it is not yet ready 
to announce. 

The new department is headed by Leonard 
Shatzkin, the editor-in-chief is Pyke Johnson, 
Jr. Some forty salesmen are hitting the road 
right now, selling nothing but Doubleday 
quality paperbacks. 

Doubleday is at 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 22. 

Pyramid Books, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 22, has established a new paper- 
back series for women, called the Pyramid 
Royal Line. A United States Department of 
Labor survey shows that 66% of the family’s 
income is spent by women, and that at high 
volume outlets, 78% of the shoppers are 
women. 


The Royal Line will put out books in four 
general categories: beauty and health; house 
and home; love and marriage; and medical 
facts. Among the first books to be issued will 
be Beauty Today by Elaine Budd, Tell Me 
Doctor by Henry B. Safford, M.D., The 
Miracle of Growth with a foreword by Dr. 
Arnold Gesell, The New Italian Cookbook 
by Rose L. Sorce, and Top Secrets of Hair 
Styling by Victor Vito. 

The managing editor, Donald R. Bensen, 
would rather see queries than completed 
manuscripts. 

John Lowell Pratt has been named director 
of a new sport and outdoor books division es- 
tablished by Thomas Nelson & Sons. Mr. 
Pratt is a former president of A. S. Barnes 
& Company, and of American Sports Pub- 
lishing Company. He will continue his op- 
erations from the offices of the American 
Sports Publishing Company at 232 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, which is now part 
of Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

The main interest here is in books dealing 
with recreational and competitive sports as 
such, also in biographies, anthologies and 
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collections of sports literature of all kinds. No 
fiction is contemplated for the present. You 
would do better with a query here. 


Another consolidation: Ziff-Davis Publish. 
ing Company has purchased Camera Craft 
Publishing Company of San Francisco. With 
the Camera Craft list comes its previous 
owner, G. A. Young, who has joined Ziff- 
Davis as editorial director of this division. 
Ziff-Davis is also exclusive camera store dis- 
tributor for the Chilton Company, for Foun- 
tain Press of London, and for other photo- 
graphic book publishers in Europe. 

In addition to books dealing with photog. 
raphy, Ziff-Davis also puts out titles on boat. 
ing, sports cars, aviation, music, biography, 
autobiography, electronics, history, etc. No 
fiction at present, but the firm is interested in 
building up a list of children’s books with 
photographic illustrations. 

Queries about books dealing specifically 
with photography should be sent to G. A 
Young; those about books in the other areas 
mentioned might be addressed to Louis Zara, 
General Manager of the Book Division. Ziff- 
Davis is at 1 Park Avenue, New York City 16. 


Angel Island Publications of Sausalito, 
California, publisher of Contract Magazine, 
is starting a new paperback line of books 
which will be known as Contact Editions. 
The first list includes J Am a Lover, a photo- 
graphic book by Jerry Stoll and Evan S. 
Connell, Jr.; a first novel, Journey Not to 
End, by Paul Herr; and West of the River, 
a collection of material from WESTERN RE- 
VIEW, edited by Ray B. West. 

Address your queries to William H. Ryan, 
publisher and editor. 


New Magazines, Too 


Remember the old BLUEBOoK? Well, Max- 
well Hamilton, one-time editor of BLUE 
BOOK, is now editing a new semi-slick maga 
zine, which is starting as a bi-monthly, BLuE 
BOOK For MEN. 

Mr. Hamilton would like to see fiction and 
non-fiction dealing with adventure, crimt 
mystery, westerns, humor, politics, science: 
fiction, of the general type used by the old 
(Continued on page 66) 
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BY RICHARD ARMOUR 


Light verse is a kind of poetry that anyone 
can write. Whether anyone can write it well 
enough to make it salable is another question. 
Oddly, it is at once easy to write and hard to 
write. It is easy to write light verse that will 
amuse a friend but hard to write light verse 
that will amuse an editor. Of course an editor 
can become a friend, after he has bought a 
few dozen verses, but even then he is a little 
different from your other friends, because 
when he says, “I laughed and laughed over 
this one,” he has to send you a check, unless 
he hastily adds, “but I was out-voted.” 


It’s Easy To Write 


What makes light verse easy to write, in some 
fashion, is that it is (and it should be) brief. 
It can be as short as two lines, and the light- 
ness is likely to go out of it if it becomes much 
longer than, say, sixteen. Thus it can be 
written in short snatches of time, and com- 
posed in one’s head while one is physically 
busy about something else—while shaving or 
driving or ironing or washing the dishes. 
Since it requires no such investment of time 
as writing a novel or a short story or an 
ambitious serious poem, it is no catastrophe 
if you fail a few times, or even a few hundred 
times. 

Another thing that makes light verse easy 
to write is that it demands no research (that 
is, not usually), no erudition, no profound 
thinking. Publishable light verse is within 
the grasp of almost anyone, and the “almost” 
is put in there just to be on the safe side. But 
even if it is within your grasp, it takes some 
grasping, and maybe some stretching. 


Rx: A Bit of Talent, A Bigger Bit of Work 


For, comparatively easy though it may be, 
writing light verse requires a little bit of tal- 
ent or aptitude and more than a little bit of 
work, Otherwise so much first-rate light verse 
would be flooding the editors that they would 
by now be overstocked for the next ten years. 
Actually, the only thing that inundates them 
is unusable material, doggerel that does not 
come even close to publishable standards. 
There is always a dearth of light verse that 
is fresh in idea and nicely turned. Not that 
editors are begging for it, as they sometimes 
beg for humorous prose, but they can use it. 
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A word, at this point, about what light verse 
is. My own definition in this: Poetry written 
in the spirit of play. Many, I know, will in- 
sist that light verse is not poetry, and much 
of it I have read (and written) probably is 
not. I confess that I am more comfortable 
when called a “light verse writer” or a “light 
versifier’ than a “poet.” But light verse at 
any rate uses the devices (rhyme, meter, etc.) 
of poetry, and I hope can be admitted into 
the family, at least as a Cinderella sister. 
When a real poet is in a playful mood or a 
light verse writer turns poetic—in the first 
instance producing some of the poems of 
T.S. Eliot and W.H. Auden and Robert 
Graves, and in the second instance some of 
the light verse of Phyllis McGinley and 
David McCord and John Betjeman— the 
line between poetry and light verse is hazy 
indeed. Perhaps there are two distinguishable 
species, which might be identified as “light 
verse” and “light poetry,” but I think this 
would be quibbling. 


It Had Better Be Good and Light 


The important distinction, for one who 
wishes to be read (i.e., to be published), is 
between “good” and “bad,” and it had 
better be good. 

The financial rewards of light verse are not 
comparable to those of the novel or short 
story. For one thing, a piece of light verse is 
not likely to be sold to Jerry Wald or one of 
the other Hollywood producers and made 
into an Oscar-winning movie. Nor are the 
foreign rights, in Sweden and Brazil, likely to 
be fought over. But light verse in magazines 
can bring as much as ten dollars a line (here 
is where brevity really hurts!) and can earn 
additional dollars through reprints in THE 
READER’s DicEst, Coronet, and other mag- 
azines, and inclusion in anthologies and 
textbooks. This is peanuts, perhaps, but 
chocolate-covered peanuts. 

Currently, a few magazines have humor 
pages on which they use light verse, along 
with short prose humor, epigrams, and car- 
toons. Examples are “Post Scripts” in THE 
SaTEvepost, “Look on the Light Side” in 
Loox, and “Light Housekeeping” in Goop 
HovusEKEEPING. But the chief use of light 
verse today is as filler material to break the 
monotony of back pages of solid prose. 
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Lightens Hearts of Advertisers 


Like cartoons, light verse catches the eye of 
those who merely thumb through magazines, 
and thus, by forcing them to pause, gladdens 
the advertisers on these pages. It is a humble 
function, but a useful one. Many readers, as 
we all know, read these short pieces first, be- 
fore settling down to the stories and articles. 
And I suspect that the light verse is more 
likely to be read than the serious poems, in 
those magazines which carry both. 

Markets are constantly changing, for light 
verse as for any other form of writing. Some 
magazines have changed in format, now 
omitting light verse. However, there are also 
magazines which have suddenly begun to use 
light verse. One of these is McCatu’s. And 
there are those new magazines, like To- 
GETHER and Famity WEEKLY, which, hap- 
pily, have the good sense and good taste to 
publish light verse regularly. 

Ideas, by the way, are precious. It has been 
nearly 25 years since I sold my first pieces of 
light verse to THE New YorKER and THE 
Saturpay Eveninc Post. In that time I 
have contributed more than 5,000 pieces to 
well over 100 magazines. To sell these 5,000, 
I have written perhaps 10,000. Assuming 
each of the 10,000 to contain a separate idea, 
you will see why I sometimes wonder whether 
there is anything left to write about. Now 
that I have achieved some confidence with 
techniques, I have run low on ideas. How I 
envy the fresh minds of my versifying juniors, 
bubbling with clever things to say. 


“How” Rates With “What” 


But in light verse, perhaps even more than 
in serious poetry, how you write is as im- 
portant as what you write. Indeed, light 
verse depends on skill (or tricks) more than 
serious poetry. The meter should be accu- 
rate, so as not to throw off the reader anc 
make him falter in the reading. The rhyme: 
should be precise and, if possible, amusing 
in themselves. Recently I had a little piec« 
in Goop HousExeepPinc that was reprintec 
in THe Reaper’s Diczst. I am not espe 
cially proud of it, but it illustrates how a ver, 
short bit of verse can be brought off wit! 
virtually nothing but an unusual rhyme 
(Continued on page 69) 





What Way I Write! 


By Allen Ginsberg 


Once, chancing to read Blake, & dwelling 
on the words of the Sunflower, I heard his 
voice and looked out of the window, realizing 
that this universe was the Sunflower seeking 
Eternity. The experience led me to know Art 
as a time-machine to carry the secret revela- 
tion and transmit it unbroken from mind to 
mind. 

Cezanne speaks of his “Petit sensation,” a 
feeling he derived from the observation of 
Nature, and at the end of his life refers to it 
in his letters as none other than “Pater Om- 
nipotens Aeterna Deus.” His Art became an 
attempts to “reconstitute” on canvass an ab- 
stract (by means of planes, cubes, etc.) of 
the spacetime data fed to his senses by Mt. 
St. Victoire. 

Pound turned to the Chinese Written Char- 
acter as a Medium for Poetry seeing that 
data can be juxtaposed (like planes, cubes, 
etc.) in clear word-pictures (visual images) 


on the page. Elliptical flashes of “sensation” 
in the reader’s mind connect these polar 
images. 

With this as the basic form of the poem, 
certain practical effects develop. There can 
be no interruption of the poem for mechani- 
cal measure, outside of the data presented. 
The images by their very nature are the de- 
sign of the poem as in W. C. Williams or the 
later American School of Haiku. The purest 
shape of the image on the page is the true 
measure. 

This seems to work out in practice, since, 
when the natural-tongue words that compose 
these images are pronounced aloud, many 
curious rhythms are heard. These are 
rhythms heard in day-to-day speech, hitherto 
unnoticed. Practically speaking, classical sys- 
tems of prosody are not workable in dealing 
with these natural rhythms. 

(Continued on page 75) 






































































By George Abbe 








Poetry has lost ground during the past few 
decades because it has been over-dogma- 
tized, over-intellectualized, and—like the 
American mother who over-protects her 
child—over-pampered and over-medicated. 

Poetry belongs to people. 

It cannot be pigeon-holed or labelled; it 
must flow out of the appreciator as well as 
the propagator, spontaneously, and always 
amazingly. 

Not long ago, a verse magazine was 
launched which militantly carried the slo- 
gan: “Clarity, sanity, simplicity.” I wrote to 
the editor: 

“I’m out of sympathy with your motto. 
Clarity for whom? Many of the greatest 
poems are only clear after centuries, and 
then to only a few. What is clear to one is not 
clear to another, and complexity is often the 
strength of a poem, not because it was done 
deliberately, but because the more profound 
a nature, the more complex it is.” 


No Over-Simplification 


Poetry cannot be reduced to slogan or defi- 
nition. The most exalting yet most elusive 
of the arts, it cannot be over-simplified. It 
must be let alone to burst forth, unexpected 
and inexplicable. We can only hope to rec- 
ognize it when it happens. And one true way 
to recognize it is to encourage every effort 
at recognition, every effort at perception. 
This should be done at every level. 

Poetry should require continuity, a perma- 
nent relationship between author and read- 
er. A poem is not made until it is responded 
to; there is no author without audience; the 
creative art is a reciprocal and simultaneous 
doing between the two. Each interpretation 
is essential, part of the creative making, real- 
ity, and being of the poem. We may refer to 
it as poetry-in-the-round. Without audience, 
or the co-maker, the work of art sounds in a 
vacuum. 

There are as many poems in each composi- 
tion as there are reactions to it. The so-called 
“author” merely triggers the cooperativ« 
process, the multiplicity of truth and mean 
ing that adds up to the eventual unity of th« 
poem—its place in society. 

An eminent poet and critic, once wrote me: 

“A poem like anything, is all the ways i' 

















can be seen, while it remains what it is. I 
should be interested in the co-existence of 
delicate slowness and delicate speed in a 
poem. There are in poems, picture and logic; 
there are ease and discontent. In the same 
way as human beings, when they feel under- 
stood, feel they are being seen in every way 
they can be seen, so if a poem were a person, 
it would look for an instantaneous and co- 
herent diversity of being seen. This is hard 
to get at.” 


Pity the Poet 


It is hard to get at, but not, as Louis Unter- 
meyer believes, impossible. In disagreeing 
with me flatly, he wrote: “Only a few poems 
can survive dis-section, and I cannot con- 
template ‘three interpretive slants’ without 
pitying the poet subjected to the triple 
surgery.” 

To which I replied: 

“Ten minds interpret a poem in ten differ- 
ent ways, a fact of life which certain super- 
cilious critics refuse to face because they be- 
lieve there are unshakable standards, namely 
their own. You would agree that your com- 
ments on poets in your anthologies do not 
preclude very different explication by a wide 
variety of other critics or readers. Yet many 
would be mistaken enough to accept your 
ideas as the final word. ‘All criticism is indi- 
vidual taste,’ Stephen Vincent Benet once 
told me; and I wish to show how widely 
minds diverge in reaction to poetry, that 
often the poet intended something different 
from the reader’s feeling (if he can ever 
actually determine what he intended, for his 
post facto ideas are often forced and untrue 
when he tries to return and know what was 
alive in him during composition) , and that 
the keenest readers enjoy differently, each 
with his own reaction-truth and his right to 
it. Two other keen critical minds coming to, 
say, the Frost poems which you interpret in 
your own anthology, would have equally 
fine, but different, reactions; then why 
would you object to having this fact recorded 
in a collection of poems, for the benefit of 
aesthetic history?” 

In 1956-57, a poetry workshop of mine at 
the Teachers’ College of Connecticut in New 
Britain applied my theories of interpretation, 
of spontaneity and release of the subcon- 


scious, in their secondary school teaching. 
I quote from a report of that project: 


Experiment in Poetry 


“If there is one thing we Americans need 
to overcome our anxieties, it is to cross into 
that half-world of the visionary and subcon- 
scious let-go, and be ourselves poetically and 
imaginatively now and then. Beyond the 
fixed and humdrum everyday, are those 
enormous sweeps of all-things-in-their-essen- 
tial-being, where we may be released and 
purified.” 

The report comments that “today there is 
growing awareness that we need more vital 
self-expression to ease the tensions created 
by the confusing pace at which we live. The 
value of music and painting in the treatment 
of the mentally ill has universal acceptance. 
The therapeutic value of poetry, for every- 
body, deserves similar recognition. Of all the 
arts, it may have the greatest power to probe 
and release subconscious conflict. 

“The best poetry from earliest times has 
been subconsciously, not consciously, written. 
Poets have expressed themselves under com- 
pulsion to relieve inner tension. If poetry has 
power to heal the poet, it can also heal the 
reader. To achieve this, however, the reader 
must do more than try to comprehend the 
poet’s intended meaning. People often react 
to a poem with a simple, ‘I don’t get it.’ 
Actually, the poem should ‘get the reader.’ 
This, though, for many people, opens a new 
dimension in poetry-reading. No two people 
have the same reactions to a painting, musical 
composition, or poem. The important thing 
is for everyone to free himself of restraint so 
that his own reaction can be full and deep, 
drawing upon his richest imaginative powers. 
The interpreters are the co-makers of the 
poem. 

“We ali know how Shakespeare means 
more to us at forty than he did at twenty. 
His work changes as we change. Thus I alter 
in respect to my own poetry, and my readers 
alter with me. The conditions of their lives 
shift, and if we could register their complete 
view of one poem every given minute for a 
week, we would find constant modification. 
Each of my poems changes every day, every 
hour. My audience makes their own poetry 
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from mine; I from theirs; we grow together. 
Poetry becomes process. Poetry becomes 
organic, community experience. 

“Tn interpreting poetry, age makes little dif- 
ference. Often, the younger the person, the 
more astonishing, profound, and exciting the 
response. 

“Let us take my poem, “The Book,’ and then 
present interpretations of it at different age- 
levels as recorded at the workshop: 


The Book 


I came to the margin of yesterday; 

I saw a girl on the edge of flowers. 

There were birds on a steeple, and clouds as 
high 

as the stars of childhood in mystery’s tower. 

A gray stone library, red of roof, 

stood by a sidewalk where people were small 

but excessively kind, and their voices drew 

the fish from the water, the fox from the hill. 


The girl on the edge of the flowers stood 
deep, 
so deep in the grass I saw only her head 


and a bare arm held high. She looked rosy 
and sweet. 

Then I saw what she held—a book she had 
read, 

far down in the insects, the drowsing, the 
pollen. 

The words she had read shone like drops on 
her brow 

and glowed on her lips, and exquisitely shone 

in eyes blue-eternal and grey here-and-now; 


and from library windows, heads were thrust 
out, 

the steeple birds paused, and the clouds 
swung low; 

the fox raised his head, the fish made no 
sound; 

the flowers were diamonds from the darkest 
unknown. 


Here are two adult interpretations, the first 
by Joseph Segalla: 

“The Book’ holds for me the stimulation 
of an impressionistic painting. One is attrac- 
ted by its opening line, ‘I came to the margin 
of yesterday,’ which reminds us that the clos- 
est we can come to any yesterday is by 
way of thoughtful longing. The use of light 
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upon the setting achieves clarity, a quiet 
and warm total effect. Part of the harmony 
lies in the choice of words such as ‘grey stone 
library’—the internal silence of the building, 
implied but not stated. . . . Everything com- 
bines to produce a quickening, a realization 
of having experienced something similar, 
which becomes important to our later per- 
iods of reflection; but the real excitement 
comes about by seeing it recorded as you 
would like to have it told.” 


The second is by Mary G. Hardy: “Cer- 
tain books, by their ethereal passages, make 
us feel as though we are floating in space. 
The ‘small people, excessively kind,’ are our 
authors who have truly drawn ‘the fish from 
the water, the fox from the hill,’ by the magic 
of their accounts. . . . Nothing is too small or 
insignificant, that, well written about, will 
not live forever.” 

“In the past,” the report notes, “poetry in 
the classroom has largely meant boring mem- 
orization of the works of the old masters. 
Instead of developing an appreciation and 
love for this medium of expression, pupils 
have responded with antipathy. They have 
felt no kinship, no stimulation, so self-reali- 
zation. They have come to believe, as one 
ten-year-old boy expressed it when a teacher 
told him she was taking a course with a mod- 
erm poet, who was interested in having 
youngsters like him write down their reac- 
tions to his verses: 

“ ‘Why, I thought all poets were dead 

“This author-audience method of interpre- 
tation offers an entirely new approach for 
teachers working with pupils of all ages. 
Here the student is allowed to tell in his own 
words how the poem makes him feel, what 
pictures he sees, what thoughts are aroused. 
He is creating as truly in his own way as the 
poet who wrote the poem. If some one new 
thought, or idea, or remembrance, or dream 
is awakened in his mind, then the poem has 
achieved its purpose, a new dimension has 
been reached. In turn, the poet gains an en- 
larged perspective of his own work; he and 
his reader share a common experience from 
which each derives growth and new freedom. 

“Reactions to “The Book’ by seventeen- 
year-olds differed greatly from that of the 


adults. First, that of John Rodgers: ‘Men 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Pediatrician—artist—poet, 
Dr. Clare R. Rittershofer 
sketches his suburban 


Cincinnati home 


“A *Poet’s “Palette 


The artist received his formal education and medical background at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, supplemented by several years in Cincinnati hospitals and 
a year in Budapest. A relatively late comer to the art fields, he has studied at 
the Cincinnati Art Academy and the University of Cincinnati with Reginald 
Grooms. His paintings have a personal style, and show an effort to produce a 
work that is first of all pictorial whatever its subject, and regardless of whether 
the subject is present or absent. Objective reality is transposed here into sub- 
jective reality by abandoning traditional representation but not by going so far 
as to abandon figures. Walls are made up of vacillating materials, and figures 
have assumed a dream-like quality. Thus the architectural construction is used 


to express a relationship between form, tone and color. 


Photo: Fred Knoop 














Ode to the 
West Wind 


O wild West Wind, 
thou breath of 
Autumn’s being, 
Thou, from whose 
unseen presence 

the leaves dead 

Are driven, 

like ghosts from an 
enchanter fleeing, 


Yellow, and black, 
and pale, 

and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken 
multitudes: .... 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 














Ode on a Grecian Urn 
Thou, silent form, 


dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral ! 
John Keats 


Prayer is the little implement 
Through which men reach 
Where presence is denied them. 
They fling thetr speech 


By means of it in God’s ear, 
If then He hear, 

This sums the apparatus 
Comprised in prayer. 


Emily Dickinson 








Locksley Hall 


’Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, the curlews call 
Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over Locksley Hall ; 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
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dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral ! 
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’Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, the curlews call 
Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over Locksley Hall ; 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 




















Pied Beauty 
Glory be to God for dappled things— 


For skies of couple-colour as a brinded cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim ; 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches’ wings ; 
Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fallow, and plough ; 
And all trades, thetr gear and tackle and trim. 


All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how? ) 
With swift, slow ; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim; 
He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change: 
Praise him. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 





The Hollow Men 


I 
We are the hollow men 
We are the stuffed men 
Leaning together 
Headpieces filled with straw. 


II 
Eyes I dare not meet in dreams 
In death’s dream kingdom 


These do not appear: 
T. S. Eliot 


Leaves of Grass 


The shapes arise! 
Shapes of doors giving 
many exits and entrances. 


Walt Whitma 

















THE 


OF 
MODERN 
POETRY 


BANKRUPTCY 


By Selden Rodman 


Where are the young poets in America, they are trembling in publish- 


ing houses and universities, 


Above all they are trembling in universities, they are bathing the 


library steps with their spit, 


They are gargling out innocuous (to whom?) poems about maple 


trees and their children, 


Sometimes they brave a subject like the Villa d’Este or a light- 


house in Rhode Island, 


Oh what worms they are! they wish to perfect their form .. . 


I—Ginsberg, Et Al 


It is characteristic of the avant-garde of 
poetry in the year 1960 that Kenneth Koch, 
the author of this diatribe, not only fails to 
serve up anything of his own that addresses 
itself responsibly to an age glassy-eyed with 
self-contemplation, but that he does not even 
make it clear in the poem from which these 
lines are quoted whether he opposes the re- 
treat into academicism or is merely thumbing 
his nose at the few critics still looking for a 
human aesthetic. 

Frank O’Hara, to whom Koch takes off 
his hat, and who follows him in the same 
anthology with the largest number of poems, 
is equally witty at the expense of the es- 
capists : 

1 Kenneth Koch in “Fresh Air,” The New Amer- 
ican Poetry 1945-1960, Grove Press. 
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I buy... NEw Wortp Wrirtinc to see what 
the poets in Ghana are doing these days .. . 


—and equally ambiguous. “How I hate sub- 
ject matter!” he sighs. His “message,” if he 
has one, seems to be that he regrets his in- 
ability to come close to his abstract-expres- 
sionist painter friends in saying absolutely 
nothing. 

Robert Duncan, genuflecting with the rest 
to the neo-Poundian Charles Olson, rejoices 
in shaking off at last “the modern properties 
—originality, style, currency, of language, 
sensibility and integrity.” Among the acad- 
emes of Grove, in fact, the only one who 
leaves no doubt where he stands and because 
he blurts it out gives the impression of always 
meaning what he says, is Allen Ginsberg. 
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What Is Ginsberg Saying? 


He is saying—sometimes screaming—that 
he and his generation have been betrayed, 
driven to crime or perversion by a world too 
brutal to solve its problems without blood- 
shed and too materialistic to honor art. He 
is naive enough to believe this state of society 
is peculiar to our times. He cannot conceive 
that the poet should assume his share of re- 
sponsibility, or offer any vision of fortitude, 
nobility, or compassion. Nevertheless, Gins- 
berg—and a very few others in this collection 
of beats, off-beats and dead-beats—have 
managed to burst out of the straightjacket of 
formalism which has strangled poetry since 
the War; and in their search for a vehicle 
loose enough to convey their impassioned 
“No!” they have revivified the idiom of the 
greatest yea-sayer of them all, Walt Whitman. 


II—The Challenge of Democracy 


Twelve years ago I had written the fifth of 
five books of verse and was writing the in- 
troduction to the last of several anthologies. 
My verse had attempted, inadequately, to 
revive the narrative and dramatic modes as 
a means of bridging the chasm already begin- 
ning to yawn between poet and reader. 

My anthologies (the last two of which were 
the first to reach the paper-back audience) 
popularized for the first time here such poets 
as Melville and Hopkins, Owen and Crane, 
Auden and Spender, Agee and Eberhart, 
Rexroth, Shapiro, Elizabeth Bishop and 
Robert Lowell. (I mention this to disabuse 
the younger reader of any idea that I’ve had 
no taste for modern poetry.) 

Introducing the last of these collections 
(1948), I summed up the crisis this way. 
Hadn’t American poetry been “the only 
poetry in history which had taken as its major 
theme the idea of democracy—that convic- 
tion of the innate worth of every man which 
inspired individual great poets in other 
ages?” In so doing it had to wage war against 
the same forces of nationalism, practical ma- 
terialism and stardardized taste that had 
been sapping the vitality of democracy in 
other spheres: 


“Today, however, as often in the past, Amer- 
ican poetry has avoided this conflict by re- 








treating to the maternal shade of a formal 
garden. Anglican hedge, neo-classical stat- 
uary, and some rather overgrown meta- 
physical weeds obscure the view and para- 
lyze the primary emotions. The poets on 
location are preoccupied with their own 
sensibility. If they are to emerge, American 
poetry must be considered again as a living 
organism.” 


I concluded my notes by predicting that if 
the poets of the World War II generation 
continued to reject Whitman’s spirit as their 
idol Henry James had done because the for- 
mer’s poetry had not been “devoted to refine- 
ment,” Whitman would remain without 
issue, our first and /ast major poet: 


“The idea of democracy, which almost from 
Colonial days gave American poetry its 
unique character, bodies forth with un- 
ashamed frankness and sufficient passion in 
his poetry alone. It follows that the tragedy, 
the unfulfilled renown of our verse, is due in 
no small part to the failure of the poets of 
sensibility to accept that challenge.” 


What has happened since? Most of the crit- 
ics have continued to dig themselves in 
(along with the learned poets) in the “for- 
mal garden.” Randall Jarrell shortly there- 
after acknowledged the genius (and more 
important, the relevancy for us) of Whitman 
and Frost. And now Karl Shapiro begins to 
recognize in Whitman “not merely a poet of 
his nation but a poet of all peoples (whose) 
personality went out beyond America, be- 
yond religions, and even beyond mankind.” 

Does this mean that because a minority of 
the critics are tired of the ivory tower, that 
the spirit of Whitman has won out? Not at 
all. Take Shapiro’s case. Not only does he 
reject everything that made Whitman what 
he was—his optimism; his democratic élan; 
his acceptance of America, at least as a base 
from which to move forward—he equates 
Whitman’s spirit with (of all people) Henry 
Miller’s. Miller who washes his hands of 
America, first in Paris, now in Big Sur, glar- 
ing out over the (Zen) Pacific with a nihi- 
lism more withering than Jeffers’ (having 
room in it not even for hawks and rocks) and 
turns his back on a benighted mankind “filled 
with worms.” Ah, but, says Shapiro, the artist 
has a right and even a duty to set himself up 
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thus in judgment; he is “different from other 
people in that he is in a constant state of 
‘oneness’ with his experience .. . All true 
poetry is absolutely amoral.” 

Well, if it has come to this (and I affirm the 
absolute contrary to be true) perhaps Sha- 
piro’s difficulty is that he equates “true poet- 
ry” with “pure poetry” of the Mallarmé and 
post-Mallarmé variety, the kind approved by 
the Count Axels who insisted that “life” was 
something to be attended to by their valets. 
But no, Shapiro (In Defense of Ignorance) 
does seem to include the whole world of the 
arts in his aesthetic vacuum. “What is the 
moral of Hamlet?” he asks. “What is the 
moral of Mozart’s Twentieth Piano Con- 


rerto?”’ 


May I pose a half dozen similar questions, 
the answer to which may be a little bit more 
obvious? What is the moral of Macbeth? Of 
Chartres Cathedral? Of “The Last Judge- 
ment?” Of the B Minor Mass? Of The 
Brothers Karamazov? Of the Ninth Sym- 
phony? Of Blake’s lines “A dog starved at 
his master’s gate/Predicts the ruin of the 
State”? Would Shapiro seriously contend 
that morality, compassion for humanity and 
rage over cruelty and injustice, are not the 
motivating forces of the great works of the 
hurnan spirit? 


Art is and always has been the forms gen- 
erated by the content. If the content is man- 
size—great thoughts, desire for truth and 
beauty, propaganda for peace, justice, per- 
fection, God; and if these thoughts are fused 
with enough passions, disciplined by enough 
understanding; fathered with enough tradi- 
tion—the forms will inevitably assume a life 
of their own. The great artists have always 
understood this. Only the little ones are con- 
cerned with art as an end in itself, or make 
abstractions. 


Two paths from the jungle of obscurity are 
already being blazed. The first, with giant 
markers still visible in the underbrush from 
the swath hacked out a hundred years ago 
by Whitman, is the easier to follow—but 
much the more difficult to pursue to a fertile 
plain. I have already mentioned Ginsberg’s 
courage in taking it. Ginsberg at his best 
conjures up our closed urban desolation as 
grandly as Whitman in his Open Road: 
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The grime was no man’s grime but death 
and human locomotives, 

All that dress of dust, that veil of darkened 
railroad skin, that smog of cheek, that eye- 
lid of black mis’ry, that sooty hand... 

Where are we going, Walt Whitman? The 
doors close in an hour. Which way does 
your beard point tonight? 

(I touch your book and dream of our odyssey 
in the supermarket and feel absurd.) 

Will we walk all night through solitary 
streets? The trees add shade to shade, 
lights out in the houses, we'll both be 
lonely. 

Will we stroll dreaming of the lost America 
of love past blue automobiles in driveways, 
home to our silent cottage? 

Ah, dear father, graybeard, lonely old cour- 
age-teacher, what America did you have 
when Charon quit poling his ferry and you 
got out on a smoking bank and stood 
watching the boat disappear on the black 


waters of Lethe? 


Another potentially major poet in the Whit- 
man vein—Corso and Kerouac have it in 
snatches—is Galway Kinnell. Not included 
in the Grove collection, his first book, What 
a Kingdom It Was, was published in June, 
and indicates that he started off less strenu- 
ously. Kinnell’s final poem, however, “The 
Avenue Bearing the Initial of Christ into the 
New World” is quite as fresh as “Howl,” 
cooler perhaps, less self-pitying, superbly 
controlled, as full of memorable passages: 


In the pushcart market on Sunday 

A crate of lemons discharges light like a bat- 
tery. 

Icicle-shaped carrots that through black soil 

Wove away lie like flames in the sun. 

Onions with their shirts ripped seek sun- 
light... 


Panhandlers, pushers, rumsoaks, everyone 

Who took it easy when he should have been 
out failing at something... 

The promise was broken too freely 

To them and to their fathers, for them to 
care. 

They survive like cedars on a cliff, roots 

Hooked in any crevice they can find... 

Fumigated by Puerto Rico cooking. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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=> Take a LONG [OOK 
\aT THiS NEW MaRKET 











Here it is! A lively, growing market tailor-made for the writer who can 
turn out dynamic articles written with drama and excitement for a mass 
audience. It’s The National ENQUIRER. 

The ENQUIRER, one of America’s fastest growing publications, now 
pays more than ever before for solid articles by competent freelance 
writers. The guaranteed minimums listed in the rate schedule below are 
just starting points. The scale rises rapidly and you can name your own 


price for exclusive, top-notch 
stories. We can outbid ANY other 
publication for blockbuster mate- 
rial. 


IT’S A GROWING MARKET 
The ENQUIRER is a growing market, 


reaching thousands of new readers 
every week. Circulation has doubled in 
‘he past 18 months, tripled in the past 
3 years and quadrupled in the past 4 
years. And it’s just started to grow. 
This is a new market reaching over 2 
million people a week. 


YOU SELL MORE 


The ENQUIRER publishes every week 
—52 ISSUES per year. Your chances 
‘or a “buy” here are better than on a 
nonthly publication. 


PLUS eee 


Report in two weeks! We GUARAN- 
TEE you'll hear from us in TWO 
WEEKS or sooner. 


A PLUS... 


Immediate payment! No waiting to get 
paid when you sell to The ENQUIRER. 
Prompt payment ismade ON ACCEPT- 
ANCE. Your check will be in the mail 
the very week we buy your material. 


WORLD’S LIVELIEST PAPER 


We edit a paper for the average Ameri- 
can. Taboos and sacred cows are un- 
known here. We’re looking for articles 
on people—famous and unknown—with 
fascinating stories to tell; articles on 


NATIONAL 


ENQUIRER 


655 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 





crime and adventure and articles on 
any other subject that will entertain 
our readers. Our aim is to amaze ’em 
and amuse ’em. 

Articles must be completely factual. 
When we buy an article that sounds in- 
credible (we like that kind) the docu- 
mentation must be so thorough that no 
reader will doubt the story. In short, 
we want fact, not fiction. 


PROSPECTUS 


We have prepared a detailed outline of 
our requirements, explaining our needs 
and showing some of the story areas in 
which we are particularly interested. 
For a copy of our prospectus, write or 
phone James Allan, Managing Editor, 
National ENQUIRER, 655 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. (Tel.: MUr- 
ray Hill 8-1111). 








NEW RATES 


Payments for up-front articles 
START at $300—and there’s no 
top limit. Payments for back-of- 
the-book articles START at $150 
—and go on up from there. 

Shorts (up to 750 words) pay a 
minimum of $50—and plenty 
more if they’re really top notch. 
Series bring more, of course. Pay- 
ments START at $300 PER SEG- 
MENT but again here, there’s no 


top limit. 








What I Have Learned From 
Rejection Slips 


By John Engle, Jr. 


A recent article in a writer’s magazine com- 
pared the writer who saves rejection slips to 
the guy who keeps his tonsils and appendix 
preserved in formaldehide. 

I disagree violently with this opinion and 
will try to prove that the saving and study of 
rejections can lead to a better knowledge of 
markets, happier writer-editor relations, im- 
proved writing methods, and increased sales. 

In general, rejections keep a writer in- 
formed about the kinds of material needed by 
various publications. They let him know 
about taboos, subject areas, themes, length, 
rates of payment, whether payment is made 
on acceptance or on publication, how long it 
takes to report, and whether contributors’ 
copies are sent. In addition, rejections pro- 
vide up-to-date information that helps the 
writer keep his market lists always active. 
They save time and postage by “signaling” 
when editors are on vacation, when maga- 
zines are overstocked, when they cease buying 
poetry or other special kinds of material, and 
when they cease publication altogether. 

More specifically, during the first six months 
of this year, rejections showed that: 

@ TIME oF SINGING, FARMER-STOCKMAN, 
FarM JourNAL, NATIONAL Business Wom- 
AN, THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE 
(“Parting Shots” Dept.), THe CurisTIAn, 
ListEN, CoLuMBIA PUBLICATIONS, THINK, 
AuTHorR & JOURNALIST . . . and WRITER’s 
DicEsT are overstocked with verse. 

@ WEsTERN Review has been incorporated 
with Contact and the new address is 751 
Bridgeway, Sausalito, Calif. 

® KALEmocRAPH ceased publication at the 
death of one of its editors. 

@ NaturE Macazine has merged with 
NaTuRAL SciENCE and no longer buys poetry. 
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e THE OREGONIAN could not buy poetry 
for a while because of a newspaper strike. 
(The market is open again now. ) 

© Horizon does not expect to run poetry 
regularly. 

© The Toronto Star Weekly is no longer 
in the market for poetry. 

@ Tue Savior’s CALu is no longer pub- 
lished. It has been replaced by THe Satva- 
TORIAN which publishes no secular articles, 
fiction or poetry. 


Get a Lot of Them 


But, a writer can’t profit much from rejec- 
tions unless he gets them frequently. And, 
naturally, the only way to keep getting them 
is to keep submitting manuscripts to editors. 
Regular submissions, even if they are regu- 
larly rejected, will, if nothing else, impress the 
editor with the writer’s persistence. If the 
writer has anything worthwhile to offer, the 
editor will eventually be impressed with some- 
thing more than persistence. This is how 
good writer-editor relationships are estab- 
lished. It is only through such continuous 
and persistent submissions that a writer can 
keep abreast of his markets. 

Though it is undeniably good advice for a 
writer to study copies of the publications to 
which he submits material, this is not always 
feasible or even necessary if proper attention 
is given to market lists and rejections. Few 
people make much money selling poetry any- 
way. The poet who subscribes to or even 
buys copies of the magazines to which he 
contributes will be very lucky if he breaks 
even. 

As proof of the fact that a writer can sell to 
markets without studying anything but his 
market list, his rejections, and the editorial 
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comments thereon, here are a number of 
none-too-well-known publications which took 
material as a result of persistence and a care- 
ful study of rejections and the editorial com- 
ments: ToMorRRow MacGazINE, true short- 
short story; Goop BusINEss, prose article; 
Time oF SINGING, poem; Krwanis Maca- 
ZINE, poem; Story Traits, short story; Kan- 
sas City Star, poems; GOLDEN ATOM, poem; 
Empire MacaziNE, poem. All sales were 
made during the first six months of this year. 

Other heretofore-unheard-of magazines 
have given important information which will 
determine future marketing habits. For ex- 
ample, Mopern AcE, A Conservative Re- 
view, published by the Institute for Philoso- 
phical and Historical Studies, Inc., took the 
trouble to communicate three times regard- 
ing submission of four poems. The editor first 
acknowledged receipt of the poems, then he 
sent a letter on editorial changes and prob- 
lems. The letter, signed by Charles E. Lee, 
Managing Editor, stated that when the new 
editorship took over, it found several hundred 
poems on hand with space for not more than 
twelve or so during the coming year. “In 
consequence,” continued Mr. Lee, “we have 
been going through this poetry carefully and 
reducing it to about thirty from which we will 
finally choose the poems to be published.” He 
went on to say that he was returning three 
poems and would hold the fourth for further 
consideration. 

A few weeks later a third letter from Mr. 
Lee had this to say, “In going through the 
mass of poetry submitted to us and in choos- 
ing those few which we could publish in 
Mopern AcE during the coming year, your 
poem lost out in comparison with the others 
submitted and so it is returned to you here- 
with.” 

How can a writer be bitter about this kind 
of rejection? Contrary to what many writers 
seem to believe, there are few editorial “iron 
curtains.” Mr. Lee permitted me to “go 
backstage” ; he gave congderation, courtesy, 
and valuable information, plus encourage- 
ment . . . which is almost as good as accept- 
ance. 


Slips Help Rewrite 


Tue Sicn, national Catholic magazine, an- 
other “unseen” publication, gave similar in- 





formation and help. Through a rejection 
came word that Clifford J. Laube is the 
poetry editor and that he is sometimes willing 
to comment on poems that he rejects. A pos- 
sible need for revision of two poems was indi- 
cated when Mr. Laube commented, “They 
are well thought out, but poetically they lack 
the fire to match their wisdom. They step 
reverently, but fail to take wing.” This points 
the way—poems sent to THE Sicn must have 
fire and wings as well as wisdom and rever- 
ence. 

But what about the big markets? What is 
the value of collecting rejections from maga- 
zines such as ATLANTIC and Harper’s? Why 
persist in sending poems to publications that 
persist in rejecting them? 

Here again, persistence pays . . . first in good 
editorial relations, good constructive criti- 
cism, eventual reading by the top editors, and 
—finally—recognition of worth, if there is 
any, through encouraging personal notes. 
These notes, after many years of kindness 
and consideration and bits of constructive 
criticism (that is, if the writer honestly tries 
to improve his writing) , will almost certainly 
become acceptances. But even if the writer is 
not accepted, there is great value in the learn- 
ing process that comes about through prac- 
tice in writing and marketing. Also, when a 
writer’s name appears constantly on the edi- 
torial desk, the editor is not likely to shrug 
him off as just another tyro who writes only 
by mood or inspiration. 


Four Ways to Say “No” 


Occasionally an ATLANTIC editor will reveal 
his poetic interests by scrawling a written 
comment or criticism on the bottom of the 
rejection slip. Sometimes he will suggest an- 
other market. The ATLANTIC has four kinds 
of rejections based on the steps a writer takes 
as he reaches toward the standards of the 
editors. 


The first is a standard form which says, 
“The editors of the ATLANTIC thank you for 
submitting this manuscript. We are obliged 
to decline a good many thousand manu- 
scripts each year, and although we should like 
to give individual comment in each case, 
there simply is not time.” This answer, in 
other words, is definitely “No.” 
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Eventually, a persistent poet will notice a 
change in the wording of the rejections. They 
still say, ‘““No,” but not quite so emphatically. 
They say it in these words, “Although the 
manuscript which we are returning does not 
answer our editorial needs at present, we 
thank you for the opportunity of reading it. 
You write with a facility which has held our 
attention.” 

After months of telling poets that they write 
with a facility that holds their attention, the 
editors begin to send personal rejections from 
the office of the associate editor, but typed 
and signed by an editorial assistant. These 
rejections make “No” sound almost like 
“Maybe.” 

Finally, comes the fourth kind of rejection 

. still a form, more important than the 
personal one, because it comes from the 
office of the editor and pronounces “No” 
almost like “Yes” by saying, “The manu- 








ER, the Nation, McCa.v’s, and the ever- 
reluctant Saturpay Review even go so far 
as to indicate signed words of regret in pen 
and ink. 

Peggy Dowst Redman, associate editor of 
Tue Saturpay Eveninc Post, sometimes 
works closely with the author of a poem she 
likes until it becomes suitable for publication. 
“Blind Seer,” which appeared in the June 
18 issue of the Post, was accepted only after 
I had revised it about five times in line with 
the editor’s suggestions. Mrs. Redman has 
always been helpful in giving market tips, 
asking for return of poems that may be ap- 
propriate during another season, and in stat- 
ing which poems come close to being ac- 
cepted. 

Selling to Lapres’ Home Journat or Goop 
HouSsEKEEPING is difficult, but Elizabeth 
McFarland of LHJ either signs the form 
rejections or writes personal ones, and Sara 








What Article Writers Can Learn From Poetry 


Many article writers can learn from the poets a good deal more than first may be 
apparent. Poets use words to make their readers see and feel; to make them experience 
something the poet himself is experiencing. And poets are tough-minded about their 
use of words. The inexact word will not do. They worry and work until they find that 
word. They seldom invent it. They discover it. Few article writers write like poets— 
Joseph Mitchell is one of the few—but the responsible ones always try. Even though 
they know some insensitive and brutish editor is going to fear that his readers won’t 
understand (the principle disease of the 1960 editor) , they still try —Richard Gehman. 











script which we are returning to you has been 
among those in which we have taken a spe- 
cial interest, and if through press of work it is 
not possible for us to write you a personal 
letter, we hope you will realize that we have 
enjoyed your work, and are greatly obliged 
for your courtesy in sending it.” 


Sometimes, Just a Note 


Harper’s MacaZINeE doesn’t seem to have a 
graduated series of rejections, but here again 
persistence makes its mark. After hundreds 
of forms with not even the word “sorry” 
written in, suddenly comes a personal letter 
from the “inner sanctum” in which the edi- 
tors take the time to tell which poems they 
liked best. 

The poetry editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune will occasionally take the time to 
comment on a poem, and THe New York- 
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Stewart Johnson of GH writes personal notes 
indicating specific material wanted. For ex- 
ample, in April she wrote that they were in 
the process of working on the Christmas issue 
of GH and that she had forwarded all my 
Christmas poems to the editor. And, even 
though they were rejected, a good writer- 
editor relationship was established so that all 
contributions have since been given personal 
attention by Mrs. Johnson. 


All Good Poems Will Sell 


Another important thing learned from per- 
sistent marketing and the study of rejections 
is that there is no well-written poem that is 
unsalable. You learn this the hard way. 

A poem, written at least ten years ago, went 
to a number of markets and was finally filed 
away as hopelessly in need of revision. Re- 
(Continued on page 71) 
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i Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May } 
om : Qualify You For Individualized Train- : 
stat- : ing by Successful Writers and Editors : 
as, scminninniadanedabenaieniiseddinnnienthibesgtiiatdimananqunenidatietl ' 
i The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
beth operated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance 
orm to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing 
Sara steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. 
ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
. OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 
e You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
: started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
A of any type or any length. Before long you are doing 
1 complete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
t writing that suits you best. 
—— TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 
10tes ° ° °° ° : 
r eX- Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
re in sesses natural ability. A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test is 
issue offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
eid for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
even ia 
laa. the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
it all natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
onal of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 
FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 
pam MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY “~~~ 
i THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
per- 1 Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept.810-S 
ins | The MAGAZINE, | revere rice: Fea 
at is aa : = information about the Magazine Institute 
f INSTITUTE : Name ’ : is Gane le slip Seioahoiaie 
went 1 
filed : NG PN hoses ersanncancwaresscisesacnes 
50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. a 
Re- ROCKEFELLER CENTER SN a a: 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) cent beenanbbenbnawements 
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Poetry Markets 


Publications using poetry are listed here as 
“markets,” whether they pay or not. Some 
pay cash; some pay in prizes; some give con- 
tributors’ copies; and publication is the only 
tangible reward offered by others. Listings 
are not meant to be all-inclusive. Publica- 
tions in each group are given in alphabetical 
order. Where name of editor is not indicated, 
address ‘“‘The Poetry Editor.’ Enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope which 
bears sufficient postage for return. Abbrevia- 
tions used: Acc. (payment on acceptance or 
shortly after) ; Pub. (payment on or after 
publication) ; A (annual) ; Bi-M (bi-month- 
ly); D (daily); M (monthly); Q (quar- 
terly; W (weekly). 


“Quality” and University Group 


Accent, Kerker Quinn, 102 University Station, 
Urbanna, Ill. Nominal payment. Pub. (Q) 
The American Scholar, Hiram Haydn, 1811 Q. 
St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. Normally $15-up 
per poem. Acc, (Q) 

The Antioch Review, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Low 
rates. Pub. (Q) 

Arizona Quarterly, University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. No payment. (Q) 

The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 
16, Mass. Usually $1 per line. Acc. (M) 

The Colorado Quarterly, Hellems 103, West, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. Usually up 
to $10 per poem. Acc. (Q) 

The Cresset, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
Ind. (Q) 

The Dalhousie Review, Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. Low rates. Pub.(Q) 
The Georgia Review, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. Around 25 cents per line. Pub. (Q) 


9 et Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. Good rates. Acc. (M) 
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The Hudson Review, 65 East 55th St., New York 
22, N. Y. Fair rates. Pub. (Q) 

The Humanist, John Holmes, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. Low rates. Pub. (Bi-M) 

Kansas Magazine, Fred Higginson, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kans. Copies only. (A) 
The Kenyon Review, Box 127, Gambier, Ohio. 50 
cents per line. Pub. (Q) 

The Literary Review, Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity, Teaneck, N. J. No payment. (Q) 

New Mexico Quarterly, University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque, N. M. Normally $5 per poem. 
Pub. (Q) 

Queen’s Quarterly, Queens University, Kingston, 
Ont., Canada. Fair rates. Pub. (Q) 

The Saturday Review, John Ciardi, 25 West 45th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. Around 50 cents per 
fine. Pub. (W) 

Southwest Review, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas 5, Tex. $5 per poem. Pub. (Q) 

The University of Kansas City Reviéw, 5100 Rock- 
hill Road, Kansas City 10, Mo. No payment. (Q) 
The Virginia Quarterly Review, Charlotte Kohler, 
1 West Range, Charlottesville, Va. 50 cents per 
line. Pub. (Q) 

The Yale Review, 28 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. Fair rates. Pub. (Q) 

(NOTE: For most of these publications, austerity 
rather than emotion or lyric qualities is wanted. 
Rhyme may or may not be present, meter fre- 
quently is somewhat irregular. Often sardonic 
humor may be used. Some of these markets are 
prevailingly “Modern,” but most ban unintelligi- 
bility. Difficult to make without intimate knowl- 
edge of publications individually. 


Women’s and Home, Group 


The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. Family maga- 
zine. Aéc. (W) 

The Christian Family, Divine Word Missionaries, 
Techny, Ill. 25 cents per line minimum. Acc. (M) 
The Christian Home, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. 50 cents per line. Acc. (M) 

The Christian Mother, David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Ill. 50 cents per line. Acc. (Q) 
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Everywoman’s Family Circle Magazine, 25 West 
45th St., New York 36, N. Y. Good rates. Acc. (M) 
Good Housekeeping, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 
19, N. Y. High rates. Acc. (M) 

Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. High rates. Acc. (M) 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. High rates. Acc. .(M) 
McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Very good rates. Acc. (M) 

U. S. Lady, 1835 Jefferson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $1 per poem minimum. Pub. (M) 
Your New Baby, Parents’ Institute, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Acc. (M) 

(NOTE: Keep poems short and natural-sounding. 
A bit of humor often welcomed, but seldom any- 
thing suggesting sophistication. Remember, woman 
or family appeal usually is a must. ) 


St., Indianapolis, Ind. (D) Varying types, but keep 
them short. No payment. 

The Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo. (D) Light 
verse for women’s section, more serious for Poetry 
Editor. Seldom if ever over 20 lines. Around $3 
per poem. Pub. 

New York Herald Tribune, 230 West 41st St., New 
York 36, N. Y. (D) Daily poem on editorial page, 
seldom over 20 lines, sonnet length popular. 
Around $12 per poem. Pub. 

The New York Times, 229 West 43rd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. (D) About same requirements as 
Herald Tribune, but greater preference for tradi- 
tional patterns. Usually $15 per poem. Pub. 
Tacoma News Tribune, 711 St. Helen’s St., Ta- 
coma, Wash. (D) Serious poetry, careful crafts- 
manship, up to 20 lines. (Contributors must reside 
in state.) $3 per poem. Pub. 

(NOTE: For other markets in this group, check 
book and editorial pages of larger newspapers of 


Newspaper Grou 
York pap P your state and general region. Some use poetry; 
; The Christian Science Monitor, One Norway St., some pay, most do not. Publicity is valuable and 
si Boston 15, Mass. (D) Great variety between con- may start you on your way. Don’t write down to 
tents of poetry columns and poetry printed in these markets; some of the smoothest verse printed 
State Home Forum Section. Better study paper before today appears in newspapers. ) 
) submitting. Varying rates. Payment usually be- 
fo. 30 tween Acc. and Pub. Miscellaneous Group 
Pe Denver Post Empire Magazine, 650 15th St., Den- 
Uni- ver 2, Colo. (W) Varying types, but short. $2 per Arizona Highways, Phoenix, Ariz. Prefers short 
poem. Acc. ones. Better examine magazine to get type. 50 
Mex- The Hartford Courant, 285 Broad St., Hartford, cents per line. Acc. (M) 
soa Conn. (D) No payment. Columbia, John Donahue, P. O. Drawer 1670, 
isin The Indianapolis News, 307 North Pennsylvania New Haven, Conn. Man interest, specifically, 
t 45th 
is per /F YOU WANT YOUR ERRORS 
ersity, CORRECTED AS SOON AS YOU MAKE THEM... 
mn ' PC is, of course, SMLA’s outstanding special service, which we originally 
+ NS tested by working with a group of entirely new writers. Before the test was over, 
ohler, nearly all had sold two scripts each or more. 
od aaa The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle. 
Ordinarily, a writer works entirely on his own on his material, and too often ends 
[aven, up with flaw-loaded scripts; but under PC, this agency—utilizing its long experi- 
ence as one of the largest sellers of manuscript material in the world—watches over and works with 
sterity the writer every inch of the way, from idea through finished script. Under PC, the agency shows the 
anted. writer how to pick his best field and aim for it—how to analyze stories, articles, or books and plan his 
r fre- own the way the top professionals on our client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the 
ee agency goes to work with blue pencil—step by step until the material is completed. 
ts are And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “practice assign- 
elligi- ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion. Every bit of work the writer does is on his own scripts, 
stress which are conceived, worked upon, and completed under PC service. Nor is the service dragged out— 
PC in full covers a comparatively short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is 


worked upon here the day of arrival, and replies go out special delivery air mail if desired. 

Books written under PC have sold to Harper, Dutton, Macmillan, Lippincott, Dodd-Nead, Gold 
Medal, and many other major firms; stories and articles have sold to The Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Woman’s Day, Coronet, Pageant, Argosy, True Confession, 
Ellery Queen’s, and dozens of other magazines. We'll be happy to discuss working with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers, whether or not they have worked with us 
previously, and the charge is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 








See SMLA'‘s Regular 
Ad This Month on 
Page 16. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGEVAL. IVC 


S8O FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 36 N.Y 





Knights of Columbus. Short. Fair rates or better. 
Acc. (M) 

Ideals, 3510 West St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Title suggests sort of poems wanted. Sincere, 
non-pretentious. $10 per poem. Pub. (Q) 

The Improvement Era, Doyle L. Green, 50 North 
Main St., Salt Lake City 11, Utah. Fairly short, 
not over 30 lines, most under 20. Mainly tradi- 
tional and carefully crafted. 25 cents per line. 
Acc. (M) 

New Mexico Magazine, George Fitzpatrick, Box 
938, Santa Fe, N. M. Fairly short, New Mexican 
or Southwest themes. No payment. (M) 

The New Yorker, 25 West 43rd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Examine carefully before submitting. Name 
“Modernist” poets preferred, with some sophisti- 
cated humor occasionally. High rates. Acc. (W) 
The Rotarian, 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, III. 
Short, keyed to men at industry-professional level. 
Acc. (M) 

The Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Eclectic taste, fairly broad. 
Mostly traditional, smoothly done, relatively short. 
Very good rates. Acc. (W 

Writer’s Notes & Quotes, E. H. and Evelyn P. 
Johnson, Calhoun City, Miss. Many poems, mainly 
traditional and short. Prizes and cash awards. 
Pub. (Bi-M) 

Yankee, Dublin, N. H. Poetry Editor, Jean Bur- 
den, 403 Ventura St., Altadena, Calif. Limit 30 
lines, shorter preferred. $5 per poem. Pub. (M) 


Poetry Journals Group 


The American Bard, Edythe Hope Genee, 1154 
North Ogden Drive, Hollywood 46, Calif. Eclectic, 
prefers fairly short poems, constructive rather than 
pessimistic. Prizes only. (Q) 

American Weave, Loring Williams, 4109 Bushnell 
Road, University Heights 18, Ohio. Any type if 
well done and intelligible. No payment, sometimes 
prizes. (Q) 

The Canadian Forum, 30 Front St., W., Toronto 
1, Ontario, Canada. Poems mainly by Canadians, 
but some foreigners appear. Copies only. (M) 
Canadian Poetry Magazine, Acadia University, 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Canada. Mainly tradi- 
tional, hospitable to non-Canadians who write well 
enough. $1 per poem minimum. Pub. (Q) 
Caravan, Helen Harrington, Lamoni, Iowa. Eclec- 
tic but short, pleasing variety of themes. No pay- 
ment. (Bi-M) 

Epos, Will Tullos and Evelyn Thorne, Crescent 
City, Fla. Eclectic, fairly short. Contributor's 
copies. (Q) 

The Fiddlehead, Fred Cogswell, 495 Regent St. 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada. Inclined to 
experimental, but also uses traditional. Non- 
Canadians appear frequently. Contributor’s copies 
only. (Q) 

Flame, Lilith Lorraine, Alpine, Tex. Eclectic but 
selective. Nothing irrational or unintelligible. 
Prompt reports. $2 per poem. Acc. (Q) 
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The new writer who submits mss. which lack 
professional revision is inviting ‘‘a big fall.”’ 
Why not send it first to WRITER’S DIGEST? 
A WD editor is at your beck and call. Your 
story, book, article, play or poem will receive 
a thorough criticism-analysis report and ‘“‘blue 
pencil” editing. Reasonable rates. Marketing 


help when warranted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Stories and Articles up to 


“T credit my first 3,000 words — $6.00; each 


juvenile sale to this 
wonderful editor of 
yours.”’—Mrs. Joy 
Mudge,Detroit,Mich. 


After rewriting 
my story, ‘A Home 
for Tom,’ as per your 
suggestions, I sold it 
on the fifth time out.”’ 
—Edna R. Gregory, 
Richmond Hill, Ga. 


additional 1,000 words— 
$1.50 


Poetry up to 10 lines— 
poy each additional line 
—1Ue. 


Book-Lengths over 25,000 
words—$12 for reading and 
report only; $1.50 per 1,000 
words for a ‘‘blue-pencil re- 
vision-criticism. 

Plays (TV, Radio and 
Theatre)—$9 for 30-minute 
or one act plays; $20 for 
one-hour or three act plays. 


Send scripts, payment and 
stamped return envelope 
‘0: Writer’s Digest 
Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Writer’s® Digest®Poetry(ontest 


ITER’S DIGEST’S first big nationwide poetry contest is now open. 


~All poets from coast to coast are invited to participate in this contest, which offers prizes 


totaling $250 — and publication for the top winners. 
ents are spelled out in the rules listed below — generally that the poet may enter 


~one poem only, up to 16 lines in length, on the subject of writing as a creative function. 


The contest closes December 1 — and winners will be announced in the April, 1961, issue. 


eS 1 
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RULES 
5. 


Prizes total $250, with a first prize of $50, 
a second prize of $25, a third prize of 
$10, and 33 prizes of $5 each. 

The poem must be unpublished and 
on the general subject of writing—the 
power of the written word, the place of 


© the writer in our culture, the difficulty of 


expressing oneself satisfyingly, the re- 
jection slip, anything that fits into this 
“world of the writer.” There are no 
limits on form . . . none except the 
very general subject matter. The maxi- 
mum length is 16 lines. 


3. An entry form must accompany all en- 


4. Only one entry per poet—otherwise the 
* volume would panic our judges. 


Tam submitting 


“6. 


The poem should be sent to “Poetry 
Contest,” WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 
Twelfth Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, be- 
fore December 1, 1960. Type name and 
address in the top left corner of the page; 
entries may be single spaced. 

Prizes winners will be announced in the 
April issue of WRITER’S DIGEST. No 
personal replies will be sent, except to 
the winners; no poems will be returned. 
The top three winners will be published 
in that issue. 


. All rights will be reserved by the author, 


except that WRITER’S DIGEST re- 
serves the right to publish at its regular 
rate of 25c per line any poem which is 
declared a winner. 


ENTRY FORM 





(title of poem) 


“typed in the top left corner of the page. 


‘to the WRITER’S DIGEST POETRY CONTEST, which closes December 1, 1960. I 
“understand that the only requirements are that the poem be on the general theme of 
writing, that I am permitted to enter only one poem in this contest, and my poem must 
i “not exceed 16 lines. I am attaching one copy of the above poem, with my name and address 

















State 





WRITER’S DIGEST 22 East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! 


OUR STUDENTS HAVE WON 
OVER $5,000,000. THEIR 
RECENT PRIZES INCLUDE— 


Winner's Weight in Gold 
from Dial Soap 


$25,000 from Colgate 

$25,000 from Ken-L-Ration 

$25,000 from Eversharp Schick 

$25,000 from Lipton Tea 

$500 a Year for Life from Velvet 

$18,000 from Breeze 

64 Automobiles 

105 Major Vacation Trips 
You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest “SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN’ — 


bringing you winning help for the big contests 
now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL GAGWRITERS SAY IS A MUST! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists and Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gags. Last 
minute Market i from every Major, Middle and Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! In- 
quiring Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! 
Market Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do 
It Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! Weather! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Three get ac- 
quainted copies just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, $6.00. 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 





STREAMLINING THE FEATURE— 


A new book by the author of the famous ‘ ‘Putting It In 
The Column.” Won award as the ‘Outstanding Text- 
book for Writers.’’ Writers say, “‘the book is great. 
Thanks a million for writing it.’’ A fine Gift for a 
Writing Friend. Price $2.50. Circula: free. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
1141A Seventh Street, Hermosa Beach, California 











Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. Let 
us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, light 
verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales ten . 
percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell that 
rejected script! Criticism and revision if desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
2562 Portage Rd. $. Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 
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Golden Atom, P. O. Box 1101, Rochester, N. Y. 
Likes fantasy and lyric, human qualities. Short. 
Payment. Acc. (A) 

The Lyric, Ruby Altizer Roberts, 301 Roanoke St., 
Christiansburg, Va. Traditional and carefully 
crafted, not over 32 lines, shorter preferred. No 
payment but many prizes. (Q) 


The Muse, Mildred Moon Howell, Cathlamet, 
Wash. Preference for traditional and short. No 
payment. (Q) 

Oak Leaves, Eldred F. Oakes, 23 Lenox Road, 
West Seneca 24, N. Y. Eclectic but exacting taste. 
Copies only. (Bi-M) 


The Orphic Lute, Harriet Needham and May 
Elliott, 123 South Cedar St., Lamoni, Iowa. 
Mainly traditional, emphasis on lyric qualities. 
Payment in awards or prizes. (Bi-M) 

The Poesy Book, Helen Loomis Linham, 51 Aus- 
dale Ave., Mansfield, Ohio. Likes sonnets and short 
tyrics. Prizes. (Q) 

Poetry, Henry Rago, 1018 North State St., Chicago 
10, Ill. Mainly “Modern” or experimental, little 
emphasis on lyricism. Uses longer as well as short 
verse. 50 cents per line. Pub. (M) 


Poetry Digest, John De Stefano, P. O. Box 177, 
Milldale, Conn. Very eclectic taste, many poems 
per issue. No payment. (M) 


The Poetry Review, Thomas Moult, Chairman of 
Editorial Board, 33 Portman Square, London W I, 
England. Eclectic but leans toward traditional. 
Payment. Near publication. (Q) 


The Poet’s Packet, Mary Whatley, 24 Sumner 
Ave., Springfield, Mass. Eclectic but exacting. No 
payment. (Q) 

Quicksilver, Grace Ross and Mabel M. Kuyken- 
dall, 4429 Foard St., Fort Worth 19, Tex. Varied 
in content, hospitable to new forms or ideas when 
well done. Copies and prizes. (Q) 


Scimitar and Song, Lura Thomas McNair, Jones- 
boro Heights Station, RFD 7, Sanford, N. C. 
Eclectic and friendly, prefers short over long, as a 
general rule. Prizes and occasional awards. (M) 


The Villager, Gaile Guggenbuhl, 135 Midland 
Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. Short, seasonal, and not 
too heavy. No payment. (M) 


Voices, Harold Vinal, Box C, Vinalhaven, Maine. 
Mostly “Modern” and experimental, some tradi- 
tional. Long or short, to fit theme. No payment. 
(3 times yearly) 

Wisconsin Poetry magazine, A. M. Sterk, 925 N. 
13th St., #43, Milwaukee, Wis. Mature and com- 
prehendable poetry always desired. Their motto is 
clarity—sanity—decency. 


(NOTE: When submitting to foreign journals or 
periodicals of any sort, be sure to buy and enclose 
(not attach to return envelope) enough Interna- 
tional Reply Coupons to provide return postage. 
U. S. stamps are not acceptable abroad, but Inter- 
national Reply Coupons may be exchanged for 
stamps of country to which sent. ) 





ONLY 2,000 WORDS . . 


create a story that may be worth 
$40 to $1,000. Every word counts 
in short fiction writing. 


By answering the vital questions 
confronting the writer of the short 
short, the WRITER’S DIGEST 
Course in Short Fiction can save 
years of trial and error efforts. 
Six specialized assignments drive 
right to the heart of writing short 
shorts and vignettes up to 2,000 
Ov words which are in growing de- 
lities. mand today. 
The student starts writing in the 
first lesson and completes the 
course vith two original stories 
slanted for specific markets. The 
eae work of each student receives the 
lietle personal attention of a WRITER’S 
deans DIGEST editor from writing to 
marketing. Average completion 
time is three months, but students 
may take up to six months. 


The New TBG Approach 


Tuition for this course is 
$25.00. Now offered on WD's 
“Total Benefit Guarantee.” 
This new approach to corre- 
spondence study guarantees 
that “you benefit or we refund 
pro rata ANYTIME through- 
out the Course.” (Instruction 
and marketing know-how is 
based on WD's 40 years of 
covering publishing trends for 
free-lance writers.) 


Aus- 
short 


Enroll me in your Course in Short 
Fiction immediately under your “Total 
Benefit Guarantee.” 


Name 
Address 


er Peer rere . State ae, 
( ) I enclose $22.00 tuition payment in full (a 12% sav- 
ings for payment in full.) 
Pay-as-You-Study Plan 
( ) I enclose $10 now and will pay WRITBR'S DIGEST 
the balance of $15 over the next 
three months. 22 EAST 12th STREET 


CINCINNATI 10, OdIO 
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JEAN PETERSON 


13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 


RATES: 60c per thousand: book lengths, 50c per 
thousand. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge: additional, 
5c each. 

GEORGIA — ; 

New South Writer's Service 

992 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia. 

RATES: 65c per thousand words; TV and dra- 
matic scripts 50c per page; Poetry, Ic 
per line, $1.00 minimum. 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 


TONI BERNABEI 
Daizell, Illinois. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words;Poetry lc per 
line, $1.00 minimum. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MISS PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


RATES: 25c per page-Poetry; TV scripts; less than 
10,000 words. 20c per page—Over 10,000 
words. Minimum, $1.50. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
5c each. 
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EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St., St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


RATES: Ic per line for poetry, 25c per page on less 
than 10,000 words, 20c per page on more 
than 10,000 words. Minimum, $1.00 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c per page each. 
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PAULINE LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts). 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MR. B. EUGENE WILKINS 

Niverville, New York 

RATES: 25c per page. Special rates (lower) for 
book-length manuscripts. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 
(major )—special rates. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
5c each. 


MRS. KATHERINE BRADLEY 
1221 Madeline Place, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words, 65c with cor- 
rections. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 








c 


Those who wish to offer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
$14 for one month, $36.00 for three 
months, and $66 for six months. 








GENE TUTTLE 

560 Westwind Drive, El Cajon, Calif. 

RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words; 
20c per page on more than 10,000 words, 
Minimum $1.00. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copys One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c per page each. 


MARY L. FERRELL 


P.O. Box 413, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


RATES: $1.00 per thousand words; poetry, 25c 
per page. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


539 No. La Cienga Blud., Hollywood 48, Calif. 
PHONE: OLeander 5-8687. 

RATES: Special rates per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


ELNORA BOLL 

2521 West Carson Street, Torrance, Calif. 
RATES: 75c per thousand words. 
coRRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 

1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 

RATES: 65c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


L. R. GOODWIN 

P.O. Box 604, Carlsbad, California 
RATES: 90c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


THE TYPE-RIGHT SERVICE 
1121 Harrison Street, Berkeley 6, Calif. 


RATES: Manuscripts, 60c per thousand words. 
Mimeographing, $3.00 per 100 each. 
TV & dramatic scripts, 50c per page. 
Verse, lc per line. Minimum $1.00. 


CORRECTIONS: 75c-$1.00 per thousand words. 
Minor, no charge. 


TASIA GIFT 
734—42nd Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. 
RATES: 70c per thousand words. Minimum, $5.00. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) at $1.00 per 
thousand words. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 








NATIONWIDE 
TYPING SERVICES 


MABEL B. BLOXSOM 


96 Southview, Springfield, Vermont 


RATES: Fiction, articles, books, 60c per thousand 
words; Plays, TV, Radio Scripts, 50c per 
page; Poetry, 1c per line, $1.00 min. 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
(Plays, TV, Radio Scripts, 50c per 
page). Poetry, lc a line. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


tage 


CHRISTINE McLENNA 
631 West Fifty, Seattle 7, Washington. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 








SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical composing offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! r is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the AC 

TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 
RAY HIBBELER (Send Samp) 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. Cc-13 Chicago 31, iil. 


© Tue PLOTTER 


A wonderfully instructive, practical 
Writer's WORKBOOK, published every 
month. From each Edition, YOU write 
actual, original short stories! 
‘A NEW, PROVEN CONCEPT OF WRITING!’ 


Editors’ torston Forrar, Francois de la Roché, 
Charles Kapitzky 
SAMPLE EDITION TWO DOLLARS 


reative 
FULL SPLIT 
YEAR 3 20 | Je sted YEAR $10 


v Alamandicie- Ya: 
*Each Month's Edition Bound in Heavy Parchmente 


FREE! 

















Light Verse and Heavy Line Rates 


(Continued from page 23) 





Paradoxically, if he succeeds, the light 
poet’s skill is not likely to be appreciated ex- 
cept by other light poets. It is a form where 
skill must never be absent, and must never 
be apparent. 


Three Who Excel 


Among contemporary light poets who suc- 
ceed superlatively well I must mention Rich- 
ard Armour, Ethel Jacobson, and Norman 
Jaffray. Year after year these three masters 
exercise skills so superior that, though they 
have countless imitators, they are inimitable. 
There are many others whose work, when 
analyzed, sets them in the ranks of top-flight 
light poets. Or, if they are given full credit 
for their abilities, in the ranks of top-flight 
poets. 

So far as I know, there is no law that says 
one must wear hob-nail boots to scale Par- 
nassus. 





My Favorite Poem (Cont’d from pg. 25 





The title here, as not seldom with Stevens, 
suggests that it belongs to a picture. Though 
the poem evades a representation of the 
woman, the title gives her the peculiar vivid- 
ness with which a painter sometimes invests a 
figure in a landscape. It is as if Stevens were 
saying: “This poem has to do with reality 
and with art.” The relation between reality 
and imagination was, of course, one of his 
chief concerns. For the most part the lan- 
guage is simple, the phrasing conversational, 
the tone light; yet the very look of the formal 
couplets on the page helps lift the statement 
out of the ordinary. 

The poem itself has warmth and move- 
ment; it offers both the radiance of a sum- 
mer day and the movement that paradox in- 
vites: the mind turns and turns, looking at 
the contraries that compose the truth, Then, 
too, the lines move between pure abstraction 
and such rich imagery as that of the woman 
who “burns us with brushings of her dress”, 
between the physical and the metaphysical. 

By remarking that certain things are not 
present, Stevens reminds himself and us of 
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the absent actuality. He gets, more reson- 
antly, the evocative effect produced by the 
verses about the unfortunate who, going up 
the stair, met a little man who wasn’t there. 
To write: “It is not that there is any image 
in the air” is to summon up possible images. 
To speak of “a woman in threadless gold” is 
to make the texture of that mysterious weave 
almost palpable. The same holds true for 
other negations in the poem, negations which 
the contexts variously transform into some- 
thing realized. Most significantly paradoxical 
is the final couplet, at which I can merely 
glance. It seems to me to be another way of 
repeating Stevens’ conviction that poetry is 
“the supreme fiction” because it enhances 
reality. 

Then, too, the poem affords the interest of 
good craftsmanship. The lines are unrhymed 
and the assonances unobtrusive, but the par- 
allelism in the first couplet, the alliterated 
phrases and the careful disposition of vocables 
throughout, compensate for the want of ex- 
pected chiming. There is a charm, as well, in 
the contrast between the appearance of a 
strict pattern and the actual freedom of form 
exhibited. Of these six couplets, two are 
run-on, while the third, fourth, and, less ob- 
viously, the second and fifth, are open. Fur- 
ther, except for the penultimate couplet, 
which may be read as reversing the scheme, 
all have four beats to the first line and three 
to the second. It is rewarding to dwell on the 
tenor of this poem and on its appropriate 
vehicle. 








JUST PUBLISHED! 


Anthology of American Poetry 
1960, Book Il 
Reg. edition, $3.75; Gold podded gift edition, $4.75 
Order your copy from 
ROYAL PUBLISHING CO. 
7 Maxwell Drtive Dallas 17, Texas 





OETS: Write for details on submitting poetry. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSE in COMIC ART 
WRITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 
and FREE 48-page CATALOG 


THE JOHN DUNCAN SCHOOL OF COMIC ART 
2 LUWANMA CIRCLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 





PUBLISH YOUR OWN BOOK 


‘ormplete quality book manufacturing as low as page— 
Seatore? editions, novels, non-fiction, poetry, ey works, 
theses, doctoral dissertations, neologies, art, music, peathe- 
matics—1 copy to 1 million—hard cloth or ig bi 
modern type faces—art, engraving, editing. ansiation and 
copytight services available. Our prices are often lower than 
mimeo. Write for estimate. 


WOELFER-PAULL ASSOCIATES 
919 18th N.W. (Suite 205) Washington 6, D.C. 








YOUR PLAY, TV OR RADIO SCRIPT 


Analyzed and commercially projected by long 

experienced showmen. Moderate reading fee 

returnable if material is accepted for marketing. 
BROADWAY THEATRICAL ENTERPRISES 


Suite 301, Palace Theatre Bldg. 
1564 Broadway, N. Y. PL. 7-0412 








NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 


Ghosting, rewriting from analysis, outline, etc. 
All or any part of script. Rates arranged. 


ELNORA BOLL 


2521 W. Carson St., Torrance, Calif. 
FAirfax 8-3276 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Besia at the po my and end up selling. The most 
its kind o. the market, covering 





What is Happening to Poetry? 
(Continued from page 29) 





temporarily, certain weaknesses in their lines 
of defense; and poetry benefitted accord- 
ingly. 

These are indeed hopeful signs for the fu- 
ture, but there is imperative need of further 
effort all along the poetry assembly line. 


The Qualities of Poetry 


Opposing camps must get back to a realiza- 
tion that poetry should be beautiful, instruc- 
tive, or inspiring. Much great poetry has 
utilized two or all of these qualities. 

Form cannot be ignored without castastro- 
phic consequences. It is imperative that 


every phase of story and a —* wri 
Learn the ae 


i 4 Freee vjavenile pt ‘publications. ahile a 
“tell ow’ ut a SHOW HOW Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp for particulars. 

MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 











DOROTHY DOYLE 


the original 
HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


If you’re a new writer—or a discouraged 
one—send me your problem script or story 
idea. Let me explain and demonstrate what 
real PRO ghosting means. My 20 years of 
success in shaping stories and books for 
market can open up live OPPORTUNITY 
for you. No reading fee. 


Note: The story of your own life might Le 
into an absorbing book. Ask D.D. how it’s done! 


2120 Parsons Road, Costa Mesa, Calif. 
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Ever Wonder Why... 
... Your MS Comes Back 


So Fast? 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


every poet, regardless of personal inclina- 
tions, master at least the fundamentals in 
poetic theory and technique. It is as im- 
practicable for a poet to attain mastery of 
free verse without acquaintance with more 
conventional patterned verse, as it would be 
for an architect to design a house to be built 
from the roof downward. Sadly deceived, 
also, is the poet who expects to create master- 
pieces just because he uses “pretty” rhymes 
and perfect meter. 

Poetry, to endure, must have content wed- 
ded to form; a divorce would be disastrous to 
both consorts. 


Something to Learn 


Modernists must learn that human emotions 
and the common aspects of everyday life are 
clichés only to the mediocre versifier who 
lacks the talent to express them convincingly. 
Traditionalists must concentrate on acquir- 
ing the ability to differentiate between senti- 
ment and sentimentality. The first is permis- 
sible and often laudable in poetry, the sec- 
ond is execrable and inexcusable. And every 
poet, just as every person who hopes to sur- 
vive the age in which we live, must face with 
steadfast and clear-eyed courage the pitfalls 
of the present and the challenge of the fu- 
ture. Only thus can poetry, and man, prove 
worthy of survival. 





Poetry and the Public (Cont. from pg. 27) 





Is it not conceivable that poetry may simply 
fade out? 

Times change, but human nature mutates 
at a much slower rate; people do not, or if 
at all, slowly. Years of reading have not con- 
vinced me that people are much different 
now from what they were a couple of thou- 
sand years ago. 

You say Modernism has failed, and yet you 
admit it is flourishing. 

Forty years, for a fad, a fashion, is a long 
time. Things change, yes, and I think I see 
signs of change, little signs, none conclusive, 
yet taken together, significant. In my news- 
paper years, I learned to sniff the wind. I 
think I can smell a reversal coming in the 
artistic climate. 

And by that you mean a return to Tradition- 
alism? 
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There may have to be an intermediate stage. 
Maybe a “beatnik” stage. Who knows? That 
at least would be a relief from taking all our 
extreme movements from France—unless 
“beatnik” is simply American for existential- 
ism. 

From France? 

Oh, yes. Cubism, Imagism, Vorticism, Dada- 
ism, Abstractionism, and what next? I have 
never understood why we Americans, so 
proud, must continually take up these things, 
and try then to outdo the originators. The 
English have been swayed; they have never 
completely given in. And look at the Irish, 
who claim to have the oldest culture in West- 
ern Europe. All through this period they 
have continued to produce good poetry. 
(Yeats, Stephens, “A.E.”, MacNeice, Led- 
widge, etc. ) 

By which you mean Traditionalist poetry? 
Yes, with an Irish slant. 

And we, in the same period, have not pro- 
duced any good Traditionalist poetry? 

I didn’t say that. We have never ceased pro- 
ducing good Traditionalist poetry. And not 
merely Robert Frost. 

But I don’t understand. I thought you said 
the Modernists were supreme. 

They are. They have been. But all the while, 
quantities of Traditionalist poetry have been 
written. Not all good, far from it. But the 
impulse is there. A big publisher friend of 
mine thinks we are on the verge of a great 
poetic renaissance. Fewer people read po- 
etry, but many, many more are eager to write 
it. We have our national, state and local 
poetry societies. We have our “little” poetry 
magazines, which come and go, one replac- 
ing another. 

Then if there is all this obscure, almost un- 
known, interest in poetry, why doesn’t poetry 
sell? 

It certainly would, if all those interested in 
writing poetry were to make a pact with 
themselves to buy at least two books of con- 
temporary verse each year. 

So that, despite what you said, much Tradi- 
tionalist poetry is being published? 

Not by the big publishers. They are intimi- 
dated by “the critics.” What little they do 
publish, they do not promote, because they 
have no faith in it. Most Traditionalist poetry 
today is brought out by “subsidy” publishers. 





DO YOU NEED HELP? 


with your novel, your short story or article? 
Book appraisal $5. 

Criticism of short story or article $5. 
Editing, revision, ghostwriting 

Minimum fee $5. Free information 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
225 Fairview Ave. Sy. 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 








THE GREATEST CREATIVE FORCE IN 
THE UNIVERSE IS THOUGHT ENERGY... 


Is your thought, oueray being dissipated? Does the creative 
thought really de your mind p luce the Cy or ef- 
fects you really desire? It can be done! Thou 
0) 


secret 

stimulatin: r 

your world successful, happy and complete. Send’: ter the FREE 
booklet INTO THE SUN 


Lemurian Fellowship Ramona 4, California 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 











PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


FREE---------------------- 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 
PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 
Magazine Writing. 


Name 
Address 


City 





























You mean “vanity” publishers? 

Some call them that. I see no more vanity 
in betting on oneself than in submitting a 
manuscript to a big publisher, in the hope 
that he will assume all the risks. The list of 
poets, now honored, who brought out their 
own poems includes Shelley, Rimbaud . . . 
And what happens to all this Traditionalist 
poetry? 

Much remains unsold. There is no marketing 
system. There is no promotion. Actually, for 
the price of a bottle of bourbon, one can buy 
a book or two of good poetry, which may not 
at first give as much of a kick, but which at 
least doesn’t run dry. It is an odd commen- 
tary on our country of more than 275,000,000 
people that a sale of 500 for a small book of 
poetry is considered satisfactory. 

But if all this good poetry is available, why 
haven't people discovered it? 

I didn’t say it was all good. Much of it isn’t. 
And the reason: people haven’t discovered it 
is that they never heard of it. 

So here we are back where we started: The 
Modernist conspiracy against Traditionalist 
verse, the root of all evil! 

That it has been evil I cannot deny. But it is 
dying, and let us be kind to the moribund. 
And by this return to the past which you ad- 
vocate, you really hope to arouse new inter- 
est? 

Well, it is the Traditionalists who are the 
innovators. The Modernists simply go on 
copying one another. 

Whereas you Traditionalists go on merely 
copying the past! 

Imitation is inevitable. It is the basis of 
our culture. Every artist imitates some earlier 
artist whom he admires, and with whom he 
feels an affinity. Some Modernists, when 
they are not imitating John Donne, imitate 
Primitives and savages. For a Traditionalist, 
there are rich fields. We learn by imitation. 
Was it not Gilbert Murray who said that a 
poet MUST love the Tradition, else he does 
not love poetry? 

So there is an end to all originality! 

Not so. Originality is in the man himself. 
Either he has it, or not. The forms he em- 
ploys don’t matter, so long as they are really 
forms. In my youth, I wasted much time 
experimenting in prosody. One or two of my 
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experiments came off. The rest—waste bas- 
ket! The old simple forms are the best. 
Homer spent no time on metrical experi- 
ments, nor did Shakespeare, or Milton, or 
most of the rest. What is important is not the 
bottle, but the wine. There is only one way 
to be original, and that ts to be truly oneself. 
And even then— 

Just what are these qualities in poetry that 
you think people might like? 

Well, one is movement. Another is diction 
that is vivid, without extravagance. Another 
is song, lilt, an exciting music of words. An- 
other is the subject matter. It should touch 
some emotion. 

Is there anything one might do to help the 
cause you advocate? 

Yes, the schools have a great responsibility. 
Many children quickly enjoy poetry, when 
it is simple and clear, and sings. And the 
universities could do much, if they would 
devote their energies to forwarding an ap- 
preciation of the best that has been done, 
instead of merely the latest. 

Excuse me, but perhaps you really think it 
is your own poems that are the answer? 
Heavens, no! I am a very minor poet. But 
my poetry is making me many friends. Could 
a man ask more? 

Yes. Just where are we to find this vaguely 
hinted-at Traditionalist poet who ts suddenly 
to come and change everything? 

He will come. For all I know, he is here now, 
waiting, half broken-hearted, undiscovered. 


N.Y. Market Letter (Cont. from pg. 32) 


BLuEBooK. Modern, fast-paced yarns about 
exotic places and people would give you an 
edge here. Historical material is used, too, 
but Mr. Hamilton seems to get more of that, 
so from the standpoint of inventory, contem- 
porary material is a better bet. No true crime, 
please. 

There will be one novelette in each issue 
running to about 15,000 words. The best 
length is around 5000 words, with short- 
shorts of 1200 to 1800 words. The 5000 
worders, alas, will bring you only $250 to 
$350 and the short-shorts about $125, on ac- 
ceptance of course. Mr. Hamilton realizes 
this is on the “modest” side, and hopes to do 
better soon. 

Address Maxwell Hamilton at By-Line 
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AX the tales of strange human powers 
false? Can the mysterious feats per- 
formed by the mystics of the Orient be ex- 

lained away as only illusions? Is there an 
intangible bond with the universe beyond 
which draws mankind on? Does a mighty 
Cosmic intelligence from the reaches of 
space ebb and flow through the deep re- 
cesses of the mind, forming a river of wis- 
dom which can carry men and women to 
the heights of personal achievement? 


Have You Had These Experiences? 


... that unmistakable feeling that you have 
taken the wrong course of action, that you 
have violated some inner, unexpressed, bet- 
ter judgement The sudden realization that 
the silent whisperings of self are caution- 
ing you to keep your own counsel—not to 
ge words on the tip of your tongue in 
the presence of another. That something 
which pushes you forward when you hesi- 
tate of restrains you wheg you are apt to 
make a wrong move. 

These urges are the subtle influence which 
when understood and directed has made 
thousands of men and women masters of 
their lives. There IS a source of intelligence 





within you as natural as your senses of 
sight and hearing, and more dependable, 
which you are NOT using now! Challenge 
this statement! Dare the Rosicrucians to 
reveal the functions of this Cosmic mind 
and its great possibilities to you. 


Let This Free Book Explain 


Take this infinite power into your partner- 
ship. You can use it in a rational and prac- 
tical way without interference with your 
religious beliefs or personal affairs. The 
Rosicrucians, a world-wide philosophical 
movement, invite you to send today for 
your free copy of “The Mastery of Life” 
which explains further. Use the coupon 
below or simply address your request to 
Scribe A.K.S. 

pre a  o 


Scribe A.K.S. 

The Rosicrucians, AMORC, San Jose, California 
Please send me, without cost, the book, ‘The 

Mastery of Life,"’ which tells how to receive informa- 

tion of this infinite power. 


Name 





Addrece 








Tbe ROSICRUCIANS «wore 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 




















‘20,000,000 


will be awarded this in honestly conducted 
year to people like You PRIZE CONTESTSI 


CONTEST MAGAZINE Win Your Share! 


shows you HOW to 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 3 issues for $1 


Contest Magazine, Box 259-W, Upland, Indiana 








NOVELS Ghosted 


? Criticism won't — —_—- ou know how to revise. 
ae oe pour novel to me oe fin ner touch of an expert 
before you send it to the Ey He demands a skillfully 
written and loey en manuscript. =.oe Bad four com- 

eted pages ty . Terms, as convenien 
» Al i Ay Re} outlines or ideas. Write ior pric 
Nearly seventeen years in doctoring manuscripts for cathiors. 
Let me do it for you—to be sure it's right. 


MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Blair Avenue +. Paul 4, Minnesota 














H. CROMWELL SMITH 


Manuscript Service 


EDITING 

PACING 103 West 77th Street 
HEIGHTENING NEW YORK 24, N. Y. 
TYPING TRafalgor 7-5776 








VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts. 
INCLUDE SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE 
Box 28 PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 
VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 











FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 
wide clientele. Modern methods. 


Minimum $7.50 
IRMA A. BRINK 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento 16, California 


25 years satisfactory service; word- 
Editing, revising. rewriting, 
hosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
fection. non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when rea¢y. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a thousand word averase. 











SONGWRITERS ! ! ! 
o . . 

A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE MUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric 

Correspondence Course 
For information write to: 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1075 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


} Publishers’ Weekly says ang should, and so do nd 
for our free folder outlining a low cost subsidy publisnin 

) service featuring author- ‘ownershi (all copies printed 

‘ bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication. 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollyweed 28, Cellif. 
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Publications, 152 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


At Hillman the news is a new confession, 
TEEN RoMANCcEs, which, as you might sus- 
pect, is going to use confessions, the heroines 
of which are in their teens. 

There are four more confessions here: 
Reat Romances and Reat Story, month- 
lies; UNCENSORED ConFEssions, and My 
Love SEcrRET, bi-monthlies. Like TEEN Ro- 
MANCES, My Love Secret publishes stories 
and articles for teen-age girls, which are 
therefore about teen-age girls. But they must 
be real confessions, with strong emotional 
impact. 

Reat Romances is for and about girls in 
their early twenties, unmarried, and there- 
fore romance and courtship situations should 
be emphasized here. 

Reat Story, edited for young married 
women, deals largely with marriage prob- 
lems, and situations which grow out of them. 

UNCENSORED CONFESSIONS uses more sen- 
sational material than the others, the kind 
of exposé stories which could interest men as 
well as women. 

No humor, no verse. Good payment on 
acceptance. 

Hillman Publications is at 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City 17, and the editor of the 
Confessions is Mary Rollins. 


Notes and Comment 


The National Health Education Committee, 
Inc., reports that Americans are spending 
more on “Get Well” and other greeting cards 
than on medical research to prevent sickness. 


Grove Press has acquired a 160-acre tract of 
land at East Hampton, Long Island. Barney 
Rosset, the president, then bought a small 
church in Southampton which he moved to 
East Hampton, and to which he also moved 
a small house which for years had been occu- 
pied by a hermit. He had an architect, Rob- 
ert Rosenberg, join the two structures to 
house a stage, dressing rooms, etc., and build 
a wooden platform, which resulted in a 
charming outdoor auditorium and theater. 
This summer it is being used for concerts of 
classical, contemporary and jazz music, the 
proceeds of which go to a local camp for 
underprivileged children. For next summer, 
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Mr. Rosset promises dramatic productions 
too. Good luck! 

Robert Spitzer of Manhattan Beach in 
Brooklyn, puts out the Community Journal 
which has a circulation of 500. Robert is 12 
years old and lists himself as “Owner, Opera- 
tor, Editor and Publisher.” Samuel Posuer 
was the owner, operator, editor and pub- 
lisher” of the Manhattan Beach Times, cir- 
culation 200. 

When Robert caught Sam trying to take 
away one of his $1.25 advertising accounts, 
by offering similar space for 30 cents, he de- 
cided “when you can’t beat ’em, join ’em.” 
The result was a merger, with Robert re- 
maining editor and publisher, and Sam tak- 
ing over the jobs of advertising and distribu- 
tion manager. Both remained “owners” and 
“operators.” Circulation has jumped to 1000 
copies, pictures are not being used, and the 
pages have been doubled from 10 to 20. The 
advertising rate is now $4 a column inch. 
The expanded headquarters had to be moved 
from Robert’s room to the basement. 

Ursula Nordstrom, director of the juvenile 
department at Harper’s and a member of 
the board of directors since 1955, has been 
elected as vice-president of Harper’s, the first 
woman to hold this position. 

Blanche Knopf received the Cross of Offi- 
cier of the French Legion of Honor, an honor 
rarely accorded to a woman. 





Don’t Hide Your Light Verse 


(Continued from page 34) 





Here it is, called “Slow Motion”: 


Kids eat their spinach 
Inach by inach. 


And I am still followed around by another 
silly little thing, written some years ago, 
that depends almost wholly on the rhyme. It 
appeared first in THe Saturpay EvENING 
Post, then in Tue Reaper’s Dicest, and 
subsequently in various anthologies, occa- 
sionally over some other author’s name, It 
is “Going to Extremes”: 


Shake and shake 
The catsup bottle; 

None will come, 
And then a lot’ll. 


< e Writer's Service 


and Non-Fiction, Revision-Research, 
Ghost Writing—Reasonable Rates. 


“The Blue Pencil” 


6011 8th Ave., Los Angeles 43, Cal. 
Pleasant 3-6814 














BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your book pave the way to 
success for you. My clients are selling. I edit, revise, take 
care of all corrections, and present your writing at its very 
best. Your book will be returned to you properly typewrit- 
ten, ready for publication. $2.00 per thousand words. Free 
carbon copy. Payment down, balance after I have completed 
the work. Or. convenient payments may be arranged on 
balance if desired. 


EDITH NEILL 3832 East 93rd St., Kansas City 32, Mo. 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 





TV SCRIPT CONSULTANTS 


offers: ‘“‘Blue Pencil’ criticism, slant, replot and revision 
suggestions, or will synopsize your script. Fees: TV % hr. 
show $10, 1 hr. $20, 1% hr. $35. Motion Picture Scripts $35. 
Books $25. up to 150m, $50. if over. Articles and Short 
Stories $1.m ($5. min.). Radio Scripts $5. % hr., $10. 
% hr., $20. hr. Good Scripts recommended to Good Agent. 
Send Fee and Stamped return with Ms. 
P.O. Box 27804 Hollywood 27, California 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


e 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 
Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 























Archibald MacLeish has said that “A poem 
should not mean but be.” This may be true 
of serious poetry, or some of it, but it is not 
true of light verse, except possibly things 
like Edward Lear’s nonsense poems and 
Lewis Carroll’s “Jabberwocky.” Even the 
playful verses quoted above, and leaning 
heavily on their rhymes, say something. Not 
much, it is true, but something. Without the 
assistance of an unusual rhyme, it is possible 
to make such a wry, and sadly true, observa- 
tion on human nature as this, called “Middle 
Age”’: 
Middle age 
Is a time of life 
A man first notices 
In his wife. 


In longer, more ambitious pieces of light 
verse there is room for developing a thought, 
exaggerating details, doing some metrical 
fanciwork, and bringing off a surprise or 
special twist at the end. Even in eight or 
twelve lines it is possible to write what 
amounts to a humorous short story, or short 
short, with a bit of mood and climax. I my- 


self like a piece of verse that is funny all the 
way, and not merely in its surprise conclu- 
sion, but this is hard to manage. 


Trade Secrets 


Back in 1947 I wrote Writing Light Verse,a 
book which has recently come out in a revised 
edition. Since it is the only book on this minor 
art or craft, I can safely say it is the best. In 
its pages I told so much about subjects and 
verse forms and titles and endings and mar- 
keting and all the rest that one of my com- 
petitors wrote me rather sharply, saying I 
had given away all our trade secrets. But 
if there are any trade secrets, they should be 
shared with those who want to enter the 
trade, I, for one, should like to see more and 
better light verse written—and published. 
My suggestion to potential light verse writ- 
ers is that they (1) keep their eyes and ears 
open for fresh ideas, (2) learn the rudiments, 
and if possible the nuances, of rhyme and 
meter, (3) read what is being currently 
written in the magazines, and (4) study the 
old (and middle-aged) masters of light verse, 





[_] Do you like the idea of informing, influenc- 
ing, and entertaining a large reading au- 
dience for pay? 

(_] Do you read extensively? 

(-] Do you enjoy research, interviewing people 
and have an active curiosity about the 
world around you? 

[_] Do you presently write in your spare time 
(for fun or profit) or in your occupation? 
{circle the one which applies). 

[-] In the course of your daily activities, do 


Name 


Address 


City State 
Age 


WRITER’S DIGEST ° 








Do YOU Qualify as a Potential 
Money-Earning Article Writer? 


Check those questions to which you can answer YES, clip and send this questionnaire to WRITER'S DIGEST for 
our prompt report on if and how WRITER'S DIGEST can help you become a selling free lance article writer. 
You may apply by letter if you prefer not to cut your magazine. 


MAIL TO 
22 East {2th Street ° 


ideas flash through your mind—are you an 
idea’ man? 

[-] Are you willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices of party-going, movies, TV, etc. 
to muster the time for your writing? 

(_] Are you willing to learn and practice 
writing techniques throught a tough ap- 
prenticeship? 

[-] Can you set a goal and work towards it 
despite heart-breaking frustrations, lack of 
confidence, and ridicule of your friends? 


Education Completed. . 
Areas of Interest or Specialization. . Pema eertra 


Presently employed os a... se 
W-100 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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among whom I would include Arthur Guit- 
erman, Samuel Hoffenstein, F.P.A., Dorothy 
Parker, Phyllis McGinley, Morris Bishop, 
David McCord, Margaret Fishback, Ethel 
Jacobson, Ogden Nash, E. B. White, and 
John Updike. I have two shelves devoted to 
light verse, and keep several collections on 
my bedside table. 

If you turn out not to be a light verse 
writer, you can be the next best thing—a 
light verse reader. 





What I Have Learned from 
Rejection Slips (Continued from page 52) 





cently reread, the poem seemed good enough 
the way it was, and was started on the rounds 
again. It sold the first time out, to a magazine 
found on a new market list. 

A sonnet on a racial subject went to twenty- 
one publications and two contests without 
success. Then it sold to Kiwanis MacazINE 
for $25. 

Another poem on the usually taboo subject 
of death (the death of a child, no less, with 
smatterings of cynicism thrown in) went 
round and round and round and finally 
landed in the Kansas City Star. 

A sonnet went to twenty-two markets before 
it was accepted by EmpirE MacazINe. 


Something to Learn From 


And so the record goes. 

Proving what? 

Proving that rejections are not something 
to run from but something to learn from, for 
in every case during a long series of rejections, 
those poems were revised and re-revised 
according to suggestions and comments made 
by editors who had rejected them. 

In summation, a quote from a rejection slip 
from Father Charles Kelty, editor of THE 
CurisTIAN Fairy: “An author ought not 
to forget . . . that rejection does not neces- 
sarily mean that the material is no good. It 
may be a petty recompense to hear so, but 
actually an editor must reject great amounts 
of excellent writing for sheer lack of room. 
The moral is: keep your work moving. Yeu 
may hit the right man at the right time with 
just the right thing. My wish for you? That 
you make that happy combination often.” 








A Course In 


PROOFREADING 


Finance those writing expenses! Learn to READ 
PROOFS. Good pay, overtime—always a de- 
mand! Write for full information! 


ESTHER PRINZ 
38 Hunnewell St. Needham Hts. 94, Mass. 








* Wanted To o Music 
x by America’s Largest Song Studio. 
* SendPoems. Immediate consideration. 
* Phonograph Records Made 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLOG., BOSTON, MASS. 








The Lambert Wilson 


College Writing Award 

$500.00 Cash 
To the author of the best non-fiction manuscript of 50,0000 
to 200,000 words, or a work-in-progress. All American 
college students or alumni eligible. 

Write for details to: 
LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 

8 East 10th Street New York 3, N. Y 











A Service 
Of Distinction 
WORK WITH FAMOUS WRITERS 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 


Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 
REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 


for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 
copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Putnam St., Whittier, California 
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Shop & Swap 





CLASSIFIED 


Through the Classified Department, readers 
can swap, buy or sell nominally priced items or 
services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, or ads request- 
ing pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval. All com- 
mercial services such as critics, typists, courses, 
agents, publishing, may use display advertising 
only. 

Tie Classified rate is twenty cents a word, in- 
cluding name and address. Count address number 
as one word and city and zone as one word. 
To use a WriTEr’s Dicest Box Number, the fee 
is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for January 
issue must reach us by November 1. 


RCRA BB DPB APRA BPI ALLL LPP PRIDDIS 
BOOKS e 


Locate Any Book. No obligation. Aardvarks 
Booksearch, La Mesa, Calif. 


“Writing for Prophets,” $1.00 Postpaid. Fred 
Payne, “Script Doctor,” 18206 Victory Blvd., 
Resida, Calif. 


Paperbacks Offer Big Market. Learn what 
sells first hand with six-book assortment for 
only $1.00. Books, Box J-10. 


Book on Folklore, history of the wilderness 
territory west of the Mississippi; cloth bound, 
new, 125 pages, 742 x9—$2.00, prepaid. 
Hemphill, 1415 East Florida, Springfield, Mo. 


Children’s Books offer excellent market for 
new writers. First-rate examples to study at 
greatly reduced prices for WD readers only. 
Send $2.00 to Books, Box J-20. 


Out-of-Print Books located without obliga- 
tion. Any subject. Lowest prices. Book-Mark, 
Box 68F, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES — 


Every Member of World Writers Club is as- 
sured eventual publication in club magazine. 
Get club Press Card, magazine. Join now— 
Dues $3 for three months period. P.O. Box 
3041 New Orleans, La. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATTER 


Write or Type ABC Shorthand! Dictography, 
6196 Walnut, Omaha, Neb. 
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Experiment with “Sleep-Learning.” Fascinat- 
ing, educational. Use your phonograph, re- 
corder or amazing new “Electronic Educator’”’ 
endless tape recorder. Self-Hypnosis, self-im- 
provement, Vocabulary, language courses now 
available on tape and record. Astonishing 
details, sensational 200-items catalog avail- 
able free. Write: Sleep-Learning Research 
Association, Box 24-WD, Olympia, Wash. 


Writers! Increase Your Creative Ability! Find 
complete happiness! Develop the Supracon- 
scious powers within you! Write for free cata- 
log of helpful books, tapes, recordings. Philan- 
thropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, N. M. 


Photographers—Writers—See your pictures 
published. Quickest place to sell is the news- 
paper. You don’t have to be an expert. Any 
camera will do. Let a veteran news photog- 
rapher show you the ropes. Complete folio $3. 
(Money-back guarantee.) Lloyd B. Walton, 
ag Richardt Ave.; Dept. WD2, Indianapolis 
6, Ind. 


Characterization sells stories—Specia] $2 Kit 
helps you create new characters and plots. 
Free sheet describes kit, other books. FACT, 
Box 273-W, Rockford, IIl. 


For Many Ways to cash in on art ability, write 
Straley, 410-D, So. Western, Springfield, Ohio. 


Fool Proof Help for Writers! Handbook of 
English, $1.00; Booklet on punctuation, $1.00; 
Capitalization, 50c. Every problem discussed 
— — Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Pa. 


Submit Illustrated Articles—-increase your 
sales. Editors want complete story packages. 
Write today for free Writers Photo Booklet 
and stock photo catalog. Gray Photos, Savan- 
nah, Tenn. 


Secret Rules of Professional Writers. Work- 
ing kit for beginners, $5.00. Merla Manor, 
1600 Greenmeadow Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 


What Would You Like to Know? Information? 
Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Spe- 
cialist, 28 Wm. Penn Dr., Camp Hill, Pa. 


“How to Self-syndicate Your Own Material” 
—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, stories 
articles, comics. Up to $10. 00a day from each 
newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and week- 
lies in U. S. and Canada ‘alone. Folio includes 
Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, 
Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Order 
and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio 
$2.00 postpaid ( refundable). While they last, 
gift copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper 
Features” included with Folio, American Fea- 
tures Syndicate, Dept. 265, 1990 Como Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 





Huber 


Photog 
Photos 


How to Build a Plot From a Single Word, Any 
Word. How to Put Suspense into Your Stories. 
How to Begin Stories. 75c Each. Any Two, 
$1.40. All, $2.10. Delano Publishers, 232 
Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Scribe—writer’s newsletter. Features, inter- 
views, market info. 8 issues $1.00. Free copy 
on request. Rosser, 623 Washington, Gary, Ind. 


Learn Gag Writing. Partculars, dime. Fran- 
kel, 5304-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


Earn Money at Home typing manuscripts for 
authors. Folio giving complete instructions 
including everything you need to know to 
start earning immediately. $1.00. Terry Home 
Services, Box 2027-W, Downey, Calif. 


Booklet: The Universe Through the Eye. A 
novel view of life. Already the new ideas it 
contains are being used in Radio and TV by 
other writers. $1. Hereford, 1809—20th N.W., 
Wash., D. C. 


The Sure Thing Every Story Must Have to 
Sell. 36 Surprise Endings for Stories. How to 
Increase Your Vocabulary. 75c Each. Any 
Two, $1.40. All, $2.10. Delano Publishers, 232 
Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Learn the Magic of Mail Order! Subscribe to 
Progressive Mail Trade Magazine. One year, 
$2.50. Sample, 35c. Creative Features, Poto- 
mac P.O. Box 2121, Alexandria, Va. 


MAILING SERVICE ~~ 


Letter Remailed 15c. Receiving/forwarding 
$2 month. Research, any subject, World’s 
largest libraries. Capital views mailed. Rublee, 
1536 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Confidential Worldwide Remail-forwarding 
service. $4.00 month. Smith’s, 1306 South 
Darlington, Tulsa 12, Okla. 


Help Wanted San Francisco Classifieds 50c. 
Remails 10c. Crawford, 3534 Morcom Avenue, 
Oakland 19, Calif. 


Secret Mail Address. $3 Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif. 


Letters Remailed, Chicken, Alaska, 25c. R. S. 
McCombe. 


Blessed be the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Hubert Madere, Hahnville, La. 


Photo hs for Writers. Reasonable. Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


Press Card—Impressive, distinctive, $1.00. A 
must for every free-lance writer, photog- 
rapher. Obtain official courtesies. Auto stick- 
ers and money-making information included 
free. Commercial Masters, Gardiner 1, N.Y. 


Bookbinding. Your manuscript handsomely 
bound any color, beautifully gold stamped: 
$6.00 Postpaid. The Falcon Bindery, 208 East 
Park Ave., San Ysidro, Calif. 


Private Edition Printing, Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies up. Printer-to-author serv- 
ice offers amazing savings. Rickard, 30 Prince, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Used Courses and Instruction Books bought, 
sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 124 
Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


Songwriters: Poem revised, leadsheet, $5.00, 
includes melody, Guaranteed, Author’s Serv- 
ice, Perrysburg, Ohio. 


Business Card—Highest quality, embossed. 
$3.99/M. Letters remailed, 25c. Logan, 6801 
Onyx Drive North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


25,000 Professional Comedy Lines! Classified 
humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1800 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publi- 
cation, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N.Y. 


Information on Approval for Writers. Florida 
Newspaper Clippings. Limited library investi- 
gations many subjects. Moderate fee. Pay as 
you earn. State needs clearly. Cooper, Infor- 
mation, Box 117, Plant City, Fla. 


Cartoon Gags For Sale, outright, selling gag- 
writer, Madden, Box 693, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Writers: Illustrations Count Half of Your 
Writing! As an experienced magazine writer, 
teacher, artist and photojournalism expert, I 
can now save you $$$ by custom developing or 
printing your film, creating your art work, or 
illustrating any subject with publishable 8x10 
glossies from my own huge files. Example: 
8x10 black-white print $.95. See my article 
August issue of Writer’s Digest. Send for free 
catalog of low prices: Arthur S. Green, B:S., 
M.A., P.O. Box 338, Lake Zurich, Illinois. 


Creative Ideas, Nine Avon Lane, Berkeley 7, 
California. 


Hako-Shayr Mo-Il M-Ode! Translation: In 
Israel, all writers write with The Plotter! See 
our ad on pag 62. Creative Features, Potomac 
P.O. Box 2121, Alexandria, Va. 


Recorder (blockflute) outfit—includes Dol- 
metsch plastic soprano, alto, tutor with 71 
duets—all for $14.95 postpaid. Send check or 

money order to: Recorder Outfit, Dept. 2-J, 

o_— 545 W. 111th St., New York City 
D. 


NOVELTIES 


A Lifetime of Pleasure! “GO” — Ancient 
Japanese Strategic Board Game. Set, Instruc- 
tions, $5.50. Classic Games (WD), 2481 David- 
son, New York City 68. 


PERSONALS 


Max, I can’t finish the story until you return. 
Rangoon. 
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Shot & Swap 


Single Room, with Board, on secluded West- 
chester farm estate 80 minutes (by car) from 
heart NYC, five-year-old ranch home, home- 
grown food. $150 month. Occupancy from 
November 1. Z. Elmer, 430 E. 65th St., New 
York, N.Y. OR 7-5926. 


Interplanatory Publication seeking writers 
willing to relocate. Address not yet estab- 
lished. 





PLOTS FORSALE 
Plots—$1.00. Unpublished short stories $2.50. 
“Printer” 3 Kingsland Parade, SCR, Dublin, 
Ireland. 


Germs For Sale. Stimulating story ideas, 
four—$2. A. L. Schwab, 304 Redwood Ave., 
Paterson 2, N. J. 


Six Story Plots for $3.00, one free. Would like 
to encourage writers to use writing to make 
world better place for all creatures. Faye 
Caldarelli, 209 Essex Street, Brooklyn 8, N.Y. 


PROPERTY FORSALE 


Texas Mountain-Top Village For Sale! Author 
of numerous books sacrifices entire village 
Madera Springs, Texas; 17-room stone lodge, 
furnishings, numerous log-stone cabins, 300 
acres, all conveniences, isolated, 5600’ eleva- 
tion; cool summers, mild winters. West Texas. 
$35,000, low down. Ed Bartholomew, Box 1136, 
Ruidoso, N. M. 


SPARE-TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


$70 Weekly, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Audi- 
tax, 34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


Moneymaking Homework! Cash commissions! 
Hirsch’s, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, N. Y. 


Make Money Clipping Newspapers. Some 
clippings worth $25.00. Newscraft, WD-983-E. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


Enter my subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST 
C] for the next six issues for the 
enclosed $2.00. 


a for the next 12 issues for the 
enclosed $3.50. 








State. 


a) 
< 





CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON WITH PAYMENT TO: 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohie 
t 
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Get Money for Newspaper Clippings. Free de- 
tails. Write: Whitted-100-E, 2815 Nicholson, 
Dallas 24, Texas. 


10 Ways to Make Money at Home with your 
typewriter, $1.00 ppd. L. Howard, 512 Gum 
Street, Lake Village, Ark. 


400-Year Calendar— Al] dates _ including 


Easter, 1753-2152. Chart 21x28”, $1. Thomas 
Carruth, Crowley, La. 


Manuscript Envelopes: 25 each 9x12; 91x 

12%, $1.50, Include 75c postage. Excess re- 

— Other supplies. Lee Gooch, Hernando, 
iss. 


Typewriter Ribbons—new, two for $1.50 post- 
paid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, II. 


Carbon Paper, 85c per 100 sheets postpaid. 

Specify copies desired. Guaranteed, B. Alex- 

= Supply Division, 540 20th St., Oakland, 
alif. 


Typewriter Ribbons, Guaranteed; All Models, 
Colors. Postpaid 35c each; $3.75 dozen. B. 
Alexander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., 
Oakland, Calif. 


Editors Recommend our specially designed 
9x12 “Protect-O-Script” envelopes for mail- 
ing manuscripts flat. Special offer, 23 for $1.00 
or 100 for $4.00 postpaid. Vulcan Products, 
1909 Westchester Drive, Alexandria, Va. 


Typewriter Ribbons—Factory fresh $4.20 
dozen, 40c each. postpaid. Prompt delivery. 
Specify make and color. Koppel, 1205 N.W. 
127th Street, Miami 68, Fla. 


Typewriters! Reconditioned IBM Electrics. 
12-inch carriage; pica type. Factory Guaran- 
teed. Shipped freight collect our LA ware- 
house. $144.50 No C.O.D’s. Golden Eskimo 
Products; Box 1452; Monterey, Calif. 


WRITERS WANTED 


Writers Wanted: Stories and serials for child- 
ren 6 to 14. Also Canadian historical articles 
and stories. Payment on publication. Manu- 
scripts returned only if accompanied by 
stamped addressed envelopes. Little Belle In- 
dustries & Publications Ltd., Suite 201, 2515 
Burrard St., Vancouver 9, B.C., Canada. 


Partner Wanted. New Teen Age Periodical. 
Write giving writing ability and investment 
offered. Needed: short stories, poetry, car- 
toons, puzzles, photos. Kim Wright, 340 Frost 
St. 7F Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


Poems Needed for forthcoming anthology. 
New writers welcome. No payment. Much 
prestige, publicity. Send poems, Young Publi- 
cations, Dryden, Va. 


The “Ghost Composer” will accept a few more 
— Ed Martin, Box 2121, Hartford 1, 
onn. 
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What Way I Write (Cont. from pg. 35) 





It’s premature to expect classification of 
sounds only recently noticed, but as they be- 
come familiar they will become subject to 
stereotype & classification perhaps. 

Some methods of handling these rhythms 
consciously have become evident in the prac- 
tice of various poets. Short lines in W. C. 
Williams are balanced mainly by relative 
weight of phrasing—speech-size, special em- 
phasis, weight as mental imagery, silences in- 
dicated, etc. In Olson’, the lines may be said 
to bear equal weight in that each is a unitary 
particle of energy in spontaneous composi- 
tion. In Creeley*, discrete short rhythmic 
entities are separated by breathstop to form 
new type couplets. 

However, the mind is more than the tongue, 
as many writers have noticed recently. We 
are aware of events in other parts of the 
psyche besides that part which thinks in 
words. At certain times all diverse simul- 
taneous impressions and events focus to- 
gether to make a new, almost a mutant, 
consciousness. 

It is necessary to resort to some very crude 
& rapid method of notation to sketch some 
fleeting sensory detail of this process of 
myriad sensations running thru the Being. 

I have adapted, for myself, the single 
breath-unit as the measure of how much ma- 
terial I can handle-notate-compose at one 
continuous stroke. I learned much from 
Kerouac. 

The rhythm of this transcription becomes in 
this case the guiding rhythm of the poem 
when read aloud. 

This means that I generally compose in long 
lines, depending on how falls my attempt to 
become conscious of my thought, look aside 


1 Charles Olson—See Selection in D. Allen’s 
The New American Poetry, Grove, N.Y., 1960. 

2 Robert Creeley—A Form of Women—Jargon- 
Corinth Books, N.Y., 1959. 

3 Jack Kerouac—See some of the long sentences 
in Visions of Cody, New Directions, 1960 o1 
Doctor Sex, Grove Press, 1959. 
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IS YOUR ANSWER HERE? 


Ten reasons for failure to sell came into sharp 
focus from experiment of professionals living 
and working with beginners. Send dime for 
analysis. 

BLUE RIDGE WRITER'S COLONY 
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You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Learn how to “write to 
sell.” Send today for free illustrated folio and Mr. 
Cooke's Bookkeeping System for Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 29 


Western Office, Box 1008 Eastern Office, Box 221 
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WRITERS WANTED! 


YES!—-you can become a successful writer! 
You need personalized help from an Agent 
who sells for hundreds of writers and sells his 
own writings, too. I, personally, read and 
report on all scripts within 5 days! 


IS YOUR NAME HERE? 


Most recent sales for my new writers are to 
Popular Library, Crown, Sports Illustrated, 
Secrets, Argosy, Toronto Star, Your Life, 
True, Ace, Pyramid Books, Real Romances, 
Modern Man, Sir! More sales piling up daily! 
(Names available on request.) 


WE CURRENTLY NEED: 


Books, magazine stories, articles, juveniles, fic- 
tion and non-fiction in all lengths! TERMS: 
New writers, $1 per thousand words, minimum 
$5 per script. Book-lengths, $20 for all lengths. 
Fees refunded when sales are made. Profes- 
sionals: 10% commission basis to all selling 
writers. Your inquiries happily invited! 


MAIL YOUR SCRIPTS TODAY! 


Join the ranks of my successful “family” of 
magazine writers and novelists. Return postage, 
please. 


CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 


516 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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and notate it. I focus on the verbal trans- 
action level, then my mind goes blank & 
I’m left only with words. So I must go on 
with the next thought. I do not know what 
I do. On what multitudes of levels do I 
operate? I get lost. I tell lies. I follow what 
comes. in my mind next. Often short lines 
come in because I’m afraid I’ll miss notating 
some particularly striking recurrent realiza- 
tion flashed thru the mind. The tricks of 
notation are many and varied. Just how do 
we think? and how can we watch ourselves 
think & notate that? I’m not sure what hap- 
pens; generally I pause at the beginning of 
a new line, having short circuited my visual 
processes by the constant stop to notate. Un- 
less the impulse-rhythm of the last speeds 
me forward; then I may stop in midline to 
invent a continuation of what I had forgot- 
ten after I began writing it down—or move 
on with a dash. I get some very strangely un- 
expected verbal & imagual connections this 
way, illogical recognitions that I cry as they 
are Poetry. In the course of this notation I 
finally get out beyond what I'd anticipated 
and discover what it is that’s underlying my 
whole mind and soul at the moment—and 
find the course of that discovery now tran- 
scribed in the composition just finished. So 
that it is good to be able to say that I never 
in advance really know what I’m going to 
write, if the writing is to become anywhere 
near sublime. That’s that. 





Poetry in the Round (Cont. from pg. 38) 





are uninformed about the world’s mysteries. 
We are like the fish and the fox in our ignor- 
ance. It seems that the more we read and 
know, the more confounded we become.’ 
George Romero comments: ‘The girl struck 
me as having reached a turning point in her 
life, the change from adolescence to matur- 
ity. ‘The margin of yesterday’ I took as possi- 
bly meaning the termination of her child- 
hood. Up to now she had lounged in ignor- 
ance of life, reading the book of learning 
until she could get up and face the world. 
Now, having learned enough, she rises out 
of the grass and is seen above the grass with 
her new knowledge written on her face as a 
sign of maturity.’ 

“Finally, a group of reactions by ten-year- 
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old 6th graders: The teacher merely had 
them read the poem, after reading it to them; 
then asked for the instantaneous effect it had 
on them; they were not allowed to communi- 
cate with each other or receive outside help. 

When asked to write down what she thought 

the poet was trying to say, one little girl pro- 
tested: “But I thought you were supposed to 
tells us that!’ 

“Lloyd Frankenburg has said that ‘the child 
is the poet in each of us, the part that re- 
sponds to vision.’ 

“Karen Fuller, of Canton (Conn.) Elemen- 
tary School, wrote: “The girl in the meadows 
was happy. She had just read a book on 
God’s creation, and she was glad that she 
could be with what God had made. All these 
people were looking out of the library to see 
why the girl was so happy, as though they 
were part of the book. When the people did 
this, it made the meadow quiet. The animals 
knew they were in God’s world, and they 
hushed so they could be sure that they were 
not doing wrong. The people on the sidewalk 
were small. They were not as big as God, 
but they were very kind. They made the fox 
and the fish draw near to hear them.’ 

“Paul Hudon, also of Canton, jotted down: 
‘I thought of a man reminiscing of his home- 
town and the girl he loved. She was as beau- 
tiful as flowers, and was a girl who loved 
everyone and everything. Whatever she said, 
all people heard. The book meant that she 
was the spirit of knowledge, and through 
books he could learn about nature, the stars, 
and the kindness of people.’ 

“Gary Larsen, of Berlin, Connecticut, ex- 
plained: ‘The girl in the garden is either 
small or the plants are very tall. And I think 
that the insects in the garden are quiet be- 
cause they are watching the girl. When the 
poem said, “The words she had read shone 
like drops on her brow,’ I think that it meant 
that what she had read she was thinking 

about over and over again.’ 


“Carol Pulcini, also of Berlin, commented: 
‘It came to dusk or nightfall of yesterday. 
You saw a girl standing near the place where 
the flowers were. A steeple is high and clouds 
are high in the sky and you don’t know what 
is in the child’s mind. It’s a mystery to every- 
one except the child. The reason why they 
say ‘birds in the steeple and clouds high’ is 
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less notified. Bill rendered with returned ms. No agency serv- 
ice. No ghost-writing. E. A. Richards, Ph. D., editor, author. 
Address, Apt. 403, 1819 G St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Professional cartoonists, 
‘ part-time cartoonists and 
beginners... 


Write for FREE information about car- 
toonists paper featuring new cartoon 
markets, articles on cartooning and gag- 
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because they want you to think of something 
tall or maybe even bright. You don’t really 
know the child in his or her mind. They use 
the expression, ‘draw the fish from the water’ 
and ‘the fox from the hill,’ to express the 
quality of their voices. They didn’t actually 
draw the fish from the water and the fox 
from the hill. They wanted you to know that 
their voices were something worthwhile 
mentioning so they use those expressions. She 
wasn’t really so deep in the grass that you 
only saw her head. This was to show her 
thought: it was a deep thought. . . . Every- 
thing grew very quiet, for nightfall appeared, 
and it must have been a beautiful evening 
with stars shining brightly in the marvelous 
heavens above where mysteries still are.’ 

“Carol DeMarco, of Kensington (Conn. ) 
Grammar School, said: ‘I think this poem 
means that years ago birds and the people 
and other things used to be peaceful and 
there was not so much racket. You used to 
see flowers that weren’t trampled down. The 
girl was so quiet reading her book and the 
insects so drowsy resting so peacefully. Now 
everybody’s running and jumping about. I 
think the author would like to go back to his 
childhood town.’ 

“Pamela Wallace, of the Willard School, 
Berlin: ‘My impression of this poem is that 
a person is getting older and he remembers 
his childhood sweetheart, the freshness of her 
youth blossoming more beautifully in his 
mind than the spring flowers. Her eyes were 
like stars, and her words shone like jewels in 
his memory. . . . Then suddenly everything 
he had been thinking of seemed to shine very 
brightly, but all of a sudden everything 
seemed to stop; the birds no longer sang, the 
clouds swung low, the people stopped and 
looked. Suddenly he knew that it was an old 
picture in his mind dreaming of the past, and 
he knew that all the dreaming in the world 
would never let him live his childhood 
again.’ 

“Bill Eddy, also of Kensington, felt this: 
‘The sun is turning pinkish red, on this late 
summer day. The flowers are glowing, the 
clouds are lowing. It is getting later now. A 
girl stands reading, in a yellow meadow. A fox 
starts howling from the green hills. The 
clouds are turning pink. The sun is backing 
away under the green hills. People are talk- 
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ing in the library. .. . You can see the steeple 
birds pause and look. The fox stops howling, 
the girl stops reading, kind people stop read- 
ing in the library, and they start staring. 
Night has arrived.’ ” 

Is it any wonder that I, who merely wrote 
down the words in the beginning, find the 
horizon of my poems widening with each 
new interpretation? 

One can see now why I believe poetry 
should be shared, should become a part of 
community activity and enjoyment, like chil- 
dren at play. 

No matter how varied, how extended or 
brief the thoughts and feelings in response 
to a poem may be, they should be recorded 
as part of the history of the art; for all of 
them, exactly as much as the words the au- 
thor put down, make the poem itself, they 
are the poem. 





The Bankruptcy of Modern Poetry 


(Continued from page 48) 





.. . This God-forsaken Avenue bearing the 
initial of Christ 

Through the haste and carelessness of the 
ages, 

The sea standing in heaps, which keeps on 
collapsing, 

Where the drowned suffer a C-change, 

And remain the common poor. 


The Other Way “Out” 


The other trail out of the formalist jungle 
seems on the surface to be a compromise. 
The old transmissions are souped up; metre 
and stanza and rhyme are familiar; the usual 
influences, Auden’s especially, are there; and 
one has to pay close attention to what is 
being said, and to tone, not to mistake them 
for the slumming tourists or professors in 
wolves’ clothing. This is especially true of 
the British, for whom lines of legitimate suc- 
cession die hard—excellent poets are among 
them: Ted Hughes, Donald Davie, Philip 
Larkin, Thom Gunn— and for such near- 
Britons, at least in terms of understatement, 
as Alastair Reid, W. D. Snodgrass and Mark 
Strand. 

But the standout among them, George Star- 
buck (Bone Thoughts, Yale, 1960, not so far 
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wishing to learn more about 
their profession. You’re en- 
titled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days 
if not thoroughly satisfied. 
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ABOUT CARTOONING? 


Study with an expert! 45 lessons plus PER- 
SONAL TUTORSHIP by a master in the 
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LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words 5.00 
TV scripts—One act 3.00 
Two acts . 5.00 
Three acts : 7.50 
Books 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Fiushing 55, N. Y. 








anthologized) is too original and diamond- 
sharp to be mistaken for anybody. Like every 
good poet who is not a revolutionary a la 
Whitman or Hopkins, Starbuck manages to 
make the most conventional vehicle sound 
as dazzling fresh as if he had invented it: 


Flesh that to uranium 
seems a power vacuum, 
cannot linger uncommitted: 
sooner, later, all are pitted. 


Saved from Mao and Molotov, 
millions leave the clinic of 
Doctor Dulles, Doctor Nixon, 
rabid with their antitoxin. 


This is as good as “Hudibras,” “A Vision of 
Judgment” or early Auden; but it is only one 
of many things Starbuck does superbly. Onl; 
when carried away by his own cleverness 
does he falter. The point, however, is that 
this poet, like the others, wears his heart on 
his sleeve; he is not ashamed to have his 
readers see that it is alive and beating. He 
hasn’t joined the mob, or told it what it 
wants to hear (“War Story” is the savagest 
anti-war poem since “Johnnie, I hardly 
knew ye”) ; but neither is he withdrawing 
into a cloister or a study, a pub or a pad; nor 
is he making like an arcane sprite, or a de- 
linquent. He’s writing to be understood, and 
in this he (and the others like him) join the 
“Insiders” of the fine-arts who are willing to 
forego a Picasso-load of innovation for a 
Rembrandt-touch of compassion. 


Doomed or Saved? 


Those who embrace the prospect of an early 
doom may be forgiven their need for frivol- 
ity in art. If on the other hand, the human 
race is worth saving, the artist may contrib- 
ute to that cause by acknowledging through 
his art his own humanity. It might even turn 
out be something common, something he 
could share with everybody. 





We had hoped to include a significant list 
of books on the technique of poetry in this 
issue. However, we ran out of pages. The 
list will be published in the November WD. 
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Editor Credits Palmer For Success 
“I had never written a line in my life before starting the Palmer course, 
yet after completing only a few lessons I started to market my articles. Soon 
I was unable to write fast enough to keep up with my sales,” writes Hugh 
G. Jarman. an editor of a Canadian magazine. “If I could personally meet 
each prospective Palmer student, I know I could convince him of the value 
of Palmer training.” 


Wanted: More New Writers 


of Stories, Mysteries, Articles, TV Scripts 


Read What Students Say 
About How Palmer 
Helped Them Succeed 


$1400 From 
Outdoor Life 


“Sold an article 
on hunting to Out- 
door Life for $400 
—that makes $1400 
from them, plus two 
stories to The Trap- 
per, and several to other men’s 
magazines. The time put in on your 
course was the most valuable I ever 
spent.” —Ray Beck, Knox, Pa. 


Thanks Palmer 


For Success 
“After only half 
a dozen lessons I 
sold my first article 
(to U.S. Camera). 
I then re-wrote it 
and sold it to an- 
other publication, 
and recently adapted it for a third. 
The success I have been having with 
my first commercial writing has 


Free Offer Shows How to Learn at Home 
for Extra or Full Time Income 

If you’ve been reading the writers’ magazines lately, 
you will have noticed the statements of editors saying 
how earnestly they are searching for new writers. A 
man’s magazine editor says, “Besides strong first person 
adventure stories and articles, we are interested in 
science subjects, medicine and unusual experiences. .. 
$500, $750 and up.” 

A top slick editor says he is having a hard time get- 
ting 5,000-word fiction of interest to men—$750 base 
rate. 

An executive editor in Hollywood says, “We need 
writers for westerns, comedies. mysteries, and especially 
for half-hour dramatic shows.” 


Send for This FREE BOOK Today! 


If ever there was a time for you to “cash in” on the opportunities 
for new and better writers, it’s now! So you can actually see for 
yourself just how Palmer’s professional writer-instructors can 
help you put life, action, real salability into your stories, we make 
this free offer: We'll send you a free 40-page book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,” telling how our proven home study 
course actually teaches, and describing fields of opportunities of 
both new and established writers; also a Typical Lesson Pack- 
age showing how we can help you smooth out “rough” spots and 
capitalize on your natural writing ability. Others are succeed- 
ing—So should you. No obligation. No salesman will call. Send 
today! 


arly been due to the helpful supervision 
and encourgement received from 
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more than pays for 

my Palmer tuition. 

The kind, construc- 

tive criticism re- 

ceived was always 

inspiring, the course 
tie finest I have seen. I highly rec- 
cnmend Palmer to anyone serious 
i. his desire to write.” — Warren 
Crumrine, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40-page book, explaining 
how you help new writers get started and experienced writers increase 
their income. 
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Here Is Step Number One 


IN SELLING 
YOUR NOVEL 


EFORE YOU ATTEMPT to sell any 
6B valued property, whether it be a dia- 
mond, a violin or a manuscript, if 
should be appraised first. This is particularly Listed in 
true with a book. Who’s Who 
If no appraisal is made, and you have only 
the non-professional opinion of friends and well 
wishers, you place yourself at a serious dis- 


in California 
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advantage from the outset. The disadvantage is that the editor reading 
your script knows the value of the product you are offering, while you 
do not. 
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All right, where do you get an appraisal and what does it cost? You 
get the appraisal from me and the cost is $5.00. If we then decide to 
improve the manuscript, we agree on procedures and costs in advance. If 
the initial appraisal, in your opinion, is worth less than the $5.00 you 
have paid, the fee is promptly refunded without question. 

If this makes sense to you, write today for my free pamphlet, BOOK 
WRITING HELP. It doesn’t obligate you; it does get you started toward 
success. 








Book writing is understood best by one 
who writes books of his own. Mine are 


published on three continents. 
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